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Six Major Orchestras Begin Seasons 





Underwood & Underwood 
Serge Koussevitzky 


Boston Symphony Launches 
Its Fifty-Ninth Season 


Boston, Oct. 20.—The Boston Sym 
phony, with Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducting, formally opened the general 
Concert season in Symphony Hall on 
Oct. 13 as well as inaugurating its own 
fifty-ninth season. Audience and or- 
chestra alike gave Dr. Koussevitzky 
their customary rising salute. For the 
Friday-Saturday programs Dr. Kousse 
Viszky had chosen d’Indy’s Symphonic 
Variations, ‘Istar’, Op. 42; Debussy’s 
‘La Mer’, and Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 3 in E Flat, ‘Eroica’. 

It is no longer imperative for a con- 
ductor to follow Beethoven’s advice to 
Place the ‘Eroica’ “at the beginning, 

(Continued on page 4) 


Philadelphia’s First List 
Composed of Three “B’s” 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—With Eu 
fene Ormandy on the podium, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra inaugurated its 
lortieth season with concerts in the 
Ac idemy of Music on Oct. 6 and 7 
he program included works of Bach, 
srahms. The Friday 
concert was attended by a 
city audience and on Saturday 
ning the house was virtually full 

program for the initial concerts 
luded the Suite in D by Bach; Sym 
ony No. 1 in C, by Beethoven; and 
ihm’s Second Symphony. 

\t both concerts Dr. Ormandy was 
thusiastically upon his en- 
ince, musicians and audiences attest- 
g by their demonstration the esteem 
which the orchestra’s musical direc- 
t and principal conductor is held. Af 


Be thoven and 
rnoon 


greeted 





Eugene Ormandy 
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Artur Rodzinsk Frederick Stock 


ter a performance of the Natio 


them, conductor and 
to Bach’s music, 


Chicago Hails Premiere 
In Inaugural Concert 


orchestra 


achieving i gratitving 


é xposition ICA Urct 20.—Th . igo 
The Beethoven Symphony was s S ts for se 
(Continued on page 4 son on Oct. 12 in Orchestra H 

———- the . * Frederick St k wh ‘ 
Y ° ‘ 
Cleveland Audience Hears gan his thirty-fiith year as conduct 
. . *, ~~ . eh, : rT 
Ways a festive occasior e progra 
Program of Old Favorites ~‘ _— a 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—The Clevelan ‘ *} . wry 
Orchestra and its conductor, Dr. Artur \cade Festival’ Overtwu On. 80 
> : _ ot ? a ntharc <t . . m 1 
Rodzinski. we»re riven att c Ln i Z Bra nec Svmphon\ WV 2 i Bes 
reception by capacity audiences on Oct c. 
12 and 14, at the opening of the twent 
second season, in Severance Hall = me 
The program consisted of fat - kage 
works, the Overture to Weber’s “Ob: oS oS oy 
ron’; Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 in ¢ the rans cmc 2c Uver 
Minor; ‘Siegfried’s Funeral Mus S UK t er 
(Continued on page 4) A ; < q NIge 23 





John Barbirolli (Left) and Jaromir Weinberger Consult Ower the Latter's New Work, Played 
at the Opening Philharmonic Concer? 








Wide World 


Arturo Toscanini 


New York Series Opened 
By Philharmonic, NBC 
And The Philadelphians 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


W! THIN a span of six days, three 
of the great orchestras that minis- 

ter yearly to Musical Manhattan opened 
their New York seasons, the resident 
Philharmonic-Symphony and the visit- 
ing Philadelphia Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, the NBC Symphony in its broad- 
ist studio at Radio City. The Boston 
Symphony’s first pair of New York con- 
certs will be given, as customary, late 

November. 

Che Philharmonic-Symphony’s inaug- 
ural concert for 1938-39 was given on 
the evening of Thursday, Oct. 12. John 
rbirolli conducted. The NBC ensem- 
ble, which earlier had made a special 
ppearance in an all-Sibelius concert 
iducted by Georg Schnéevoigt, took 
up its regular schedule under Arturo 
foscanini on Saturday, Oct. 14. The 
Philadelphians, led by Eugene Ormandy, 
esumed their adventures on Fifty- 
Seventh Street on Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
\udiences were of the size, distinction 
ud enthusiasm expected at these open 


> 
Da 


For the Philharmonic, the Thursday 
ncert—and its identical repetitions on 


succeeding Friday and Sunday 
ifternoons—marked the beginning of 
hat venerable organization’s ninety- 


ighth season. For Mr. Barbirolli these 

meerts ushered in his fourth year as 

uctor in New York. A novelty by 
(Continued on page 23) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for 


SanFrancisco’sOpera Season Opens 





‘Manon’ Conducted by Merola 
with Sayao, Schipa, Bonelli 
and Cordon in Leading Roles 
—Changes in Cast and Reper- 
toire Issued 


By Marsory M. FISHER 


AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 15.—Friday 

the thirteenth proved one of the 
luckiest days in the history of the San 
Francisco Opera Company. The weather 
was perfect, singers whose engagements 
were cancelled because of the war had 
been successfully replaced, and a new 
opera season was inaugurated before 
one of the most brilliant first night audi- 
ences that ever assembled in San Fran- 
cisco’s War Memorial Opera House. 

The opera was Massenet’s ‘Manon’ 
But to remind us how fortunate are 
Americans in these troubled days, Gae- 
tano Merola opened the opera season 
with ‘The Star Spangled Banner’. Un- 
common enthusiasm—uncommon on first 
nights, that is—was the rule throughout 
the evening. And the principal cause 
was the petite and lovely Bidu Sayao as 
Manon. Miss Sayao’s youth was not 
her only distinctive merit, for she was 
immediately acclaimed as a superb op- 
eratic actress, and her voice and sing- 
ing were as exquisitely lovely as her 
presence. At the final curtain she won 
no less an ovation than the ever-popular 
Tito Schipa who had given one of his 
most effective performances as Cheva- 
lier des Grieux. His artistry has not 
diminished, and he gave one of the most 
convincing dramatic portrayals he has 
ever achieved on our local opera stage. 

Richard Bonelli’s Lescaut was a mas- 
terpiece, and his ‘Elle est charmante’ 
carried unusual conviction. Norman 
Cordon was impressive as the Count des 
Grieux; Andre Ferrier, an unusually 
convincing Morfontaine; while George 
Cehanovsky’s portrayal of De Bretigny 
made Manon’s acceptance of him more 
credible than is its wont. 

Margaret Ritter, Max Edwards and 
Stanley Noonan were able in the minor 
roles. The three girls, Rosette, Javotte 
and Pousette, were animated 


Merola and Agnini Share Applause 


The chorus and orchestra worked un- 
der handicaps, but Gaetano Merola, 
whom tradition makes the first night 
conductor, kept the performance going 
at an admirable pace and shared in the 
applause as did Armando Agnini, who 
did what he could on a limited budget 
with scenery from the storeroom. The 
cast was beautifully dressed, even if the 
stage was not. 

More last-minute changes in casts and 
repertoire were announced just prior to 
the season’s opening, and the schedule, 
as it now stands, is as follows: 


‘Die Walkiire’, Oct. 17: Lawrence, Flagstad, 
Melchior, Meisle, Huehn, Cordon, Sharpe, Vot- 
ipka, Ponitz, Paulee, Browne, Glatz, Avakian, 
Cornish. Leinsdorf, conductor; 

‘Madama Butterfly’, Oct. 18: Novotna, Bart- 
lett, Glatz, Huehn, Oliviero, Shiffeler, Harvey, 
Hackett, Noonan, Alibertini. Papi, conductor 

‘Tristan und Isolde’, Oct. 2: Melchior, Flag- 
stad, Meisle, Kipnis, Huehn, Cehanovsky, Oli- 
viero, D’Angelo, George. McArthur, conductor; 

‘Rigoletto’, Oct Tibbett, Pons, Jagel, Glatz, 
Cordon, Shiffeler, Oliviero, Cordon, Cehanovsky, 
Wellman, Chinn, Votipka, Lawlor. Papi, con- 
ductor; 

‘Lucia di Lammermoor’, Oct. 25: Pons, Schipa 
Ballarini, Cordon, Votipka, Oliviero, George. Papi, 
conductor; 

‘Otello’, Oct. 27: Martinelli, Tibbett, Rethberg, 
Oliviero, Votipka, Walti, D’Angelo, Cehanovsky, 
Navarro. Merola, conductor. 

‘La Traviata’. Oct. 30: Novotna 
bett, Oliviero, Cehanovsky, Votipka 


Martini, Tib 
Ritter, Cor 











Tito Schipa, 
the des Grieux 
Bidu Sayao 
as Manon 
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Richard Bonelli, 
the Lescaut 


Norman Cordon, 


the Count des Grieux 





. D'Angelo, Alibe M 
The Barber of Sev N I s. Martini 
Bonelli, D’ Ange { ft oO Pat 
ynduct 
‘Fidelio Flagst Me Destal. Kuipnis, 
Boe r, Clemens, Huehn, ‘ Walt ns 
POPULAR SERIES 
Pa 1: Stinson, Boerner, Bonelli, 
ivie Merola conductor 
Oct. 21: Giannini, Jag 
Votipk Pa cond 
+ F gs i, Law 
( n. Sharpe, \ k 
Avak Corr Ml 
T tt, Pons, Jagel, Cor- 
Wellmann. O wo 
Lawlor. Papi juctor 
4: Rethberg, Martir 
le 3 \ L . 4 
Pay conductor 
EXTRA PERFORMANCE 
Madama Butterfly’, Nov N 
Glatz, Ballarix Olivier Shit H 
ett, Noonan, A I 


MUSICIANS’ FUND PLANS 
ICE FOLLIES BENEFIT 


Performance Will Be First Enterprise 
of Group This Season 


The Musicians Emergency Fund will 
sponsor the first evening of the Ice Fol- 
lies at Madison Square Garden on Dec 
4 as a benefit performance. Plans were 
outlined at a luncheon at the St. Regis 
on Oct. 18 at which Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
acting president of the fund, and Samuel 
L. M. Barlow spoke. Stars appearing 
will include Roy Shipstad, Evelyn 
Chandler, Oscar Johnson, Bess Ehrhardt 
and Edward Shipstad. 

Mrs. Astor reported that more than 
1,000 had been helped during the year 
ending Sept. 1, to the extent of $81,- 
119.08, and that concert engagements 
had been arranged through the fund 
which brought in more than $46,000. The 
committee in charge includes Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Moritz Rosenthal, Mrs. Donald S 
Stralem, Elizabeth Irion and Margot 
Finletter. Tickets may be obtained at 
the Burden Littell Bureau at the 
wit Teller store. The fund hopes to 
raise $20,000 from the 


ve 


Be yn- 


benefit 





Smith Resigns; Cabell Elected Presi- 
dent of MacDowell Club 


The board of directors of the Mac 
Dowell Club announced that at the last 
meeting of the board the resignation of 


~ 
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Gaetano Merola 


Cecil Smith as president of the club was 
regretfully accepted. Hartwell Cabell 
was elected as the new president. 





Philadelphia Orchestra 


(Continued from page 3) 


forth in thoroughly satisfying fashion. 
Dr. Ormandy treated it with a deftness 
and lightness of touch appropriate to the 
music and with admirable attention to 
nuance, phrasing, and other details. An 
ovation also followed the Brahms Sym- 
phony, conducted authoritatively and 
played in a manner which effectively 
revealed the instrumental and tonal re 
sources of the orchestra. 

Immediately before the Brahms sym 
phony, and in commemoration of the 


+ 


late Lawrence Gilman, for many years 
ogram annotator for the Philadelphia 
‘Siegfried’s Funeral March’ 
Waener’s ‘Gotterdammerung’ was 
a fitting tribute to one who 

that composer in especial regard. 
The Russian program played at the 


Orchestra, 


pertorn ed, 


meerts of Oct. 13 and 14 included an 
Entr’acte ft *‘Kovantschina’ by Mus- 
»sky: Scriabin’s ‘Divine Poem’, Pro- 
eff’s orchestral suite, ‘Lieutenant 


Kije’, with incidental vocal solos sung 
by Abrashsa Robofsky, baritone; and 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite. 

Interest Centers in Scriabin Work 
interest centered in Scria- 
orchestrated and involved 
composition, previously placed on Phila- 
delphia Orchestra programs in_ the 
1930-31 season. The work was given a 
brilliant performance. The important 
solo passages were finely stated by 
Alexander Hilsberg, concertmaster, 
Saul Caston, first trumpet, and other 
first-desk members of the orchestra. 

Prokofieff’s ‘Lieutenant Kije’ music, 
first performed here by the Boston 
Symphony two seasons ago, proved en- 
joyable upon repetition. Abrasha Ro- 
bofsky, in the incidental baritone solos 
in the second movement, ‘Romance’ and 
the fourth movement ‘Troika’, did com- 
mendable singing and came in for a 
deserved share of the applause which 
greeted the performance 


Principal 


un’s richly 


The performances of the ‘Kovant- 
schina’ excerpt and th ravinsky suite 
were up to the higl undards of the 
other works. 

The first concert in a Monday eve- 
ning series of ten, took place on Oct. 


9. with Dr. Ormandy mducting the 
same works as at the Oct. | oncerts. 
WILLIAM MITH 








JANSSEN RESIGNS 
BALTIMORE POST |C@/ 


Conductor Claims Symphon 
Cannot Be Made Capable in \ 
3-Month Period 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 22—Werner Jan.- 
sen announced his resignation as_ co \- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony y« “ 


te 


terday. He had held the post for tie - 
past two seasons. He based his reasoiis —/. 
for resignation upon the condition of be 
the municipal orchestra’s present or- . 
ganization, claiming that a_ three- and 
month’s program followed by a nine- pw 
month’s period of inactivity of the ai 

‘ la 


musicians does not permit him to de- ¥ 
velop a capable orchestra in that tin ad 








He is at present in Los Angeles and : 
sent his resignation to Frederick R, er 
Huber, municipal director of music. “tl 
F.C.B t. 
nov 
ae age 
Boston Symphony she 
(Continued from page 3) = 
lest the audience be already wearied by Th 
preceding pieces”. The symphony at bef 
this concert served as the finale to a ‘Tl 
program cleverly designed to reveal div: 
the virtuosity of the orchestra. tait 
Although it may be argued that the eas 
orchestra actually opened its season whi 
with the two concerts dedicated to the anc 
American composer immediately pre- ste: 
ceding these, it is probable that the dot 
patrons of these Friday-Saturday con- cor 
certs will continue to claim priority. like 
Certainly their enthusiasm for the work hor 
of the orchestra matched any previous lea 
demonstration, and it may be added that an 
the orchestra fully justified it. Dz: his 
Koussevitzky was distinctly in th So 
mood and the orchestra, thanks to 
extended season of performance, was 
at mid-winter technical perfection. 
GRacE May StTuTsMAN she 
in 
Som ae sta 
Cleveland Orchestra Le 
; na 
ad ontinued from page 3) all 
trom ‘The Dusk of the Gods’ by Was So 
ner; and Ravel’s symphonic fr izment kit 
second series, from ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ ro 
[he orchestra was in excellent form We 
and responded brilliantly to Dr. Rod mé 
zinski’s direction. Lovers of Brahms’s ‘eo 
music will long remember the super! qu 
performances given his first symphony lik 
at this pair of concerts. A solemn mood of 
was established by the ‘Funeral Music’ fri 
\t the close Dr. Rodzinski signalled the th 
audience not to applaud. The complete se 
silence that ensued dramatically brought Wi 
home the prophetic message of Wag- Ni 
ners music in terms of the tragic events ist 
ot the world of today. Ravel’s ballet ay 
music, always received with a demon 
stration of great enthusiasm, brought th: pr 
program to a brilliant close. se 
WILMA HuNING ce 
——$_i ke 
Toscanini To Lead Beethoven Ninth in hn 
Carnegie Hall . 
Arturo Toscanini will conduct. th , 
NBC Symphony and a chorus yet to b 
named in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphon 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 2, as a benef 
for the Welfare Fund of the New Yor 
Junior League. Soloists will be Ta: 
mila Novotna, soprano; Kerstin Tho ) 
borg, contralto; Jan Peerce, tenor, an 
Nicola Moscona, bass. Also on th : 
program will be Beethoven’s Chora 
Fantasy, with Ania Dorfmann as pian 
soloist. 
The photograph of John Charles Thomas on th 
front cover is by Maurice Seymour | 
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By P. G. Hurst 


SEASONED and cynical critic 
\ once warned the writer that if he 
i would escape disillusionment he 
should avoid personal contact with the 
artists of his choice. And yet a kindly 
fate had led me into the homes of so 
many retired singers whose names have 
been world famous, and where I re- 
ceived so much kindness and friendship, 
and have witnessed so much of the mel- 
lowing influence of time upon the almost 
nerve-shattering successes of the past, 
that I have gained much through disre- 
garding my pessimistic friend’s advice. 
Is it not true that we all of us feel a 
thrill of excitement when we chance to 
see in print the name of some famous 
singer of that musical past which we 
now know regretfully as “the golden 
age,” and pause to wonder what he or 
she is doing now? What sort of memor- 
ies or impressions, for example, does the 
musical name of Emma Nevada call up? 
The impresario Mapleson materializes 
before our eyes; the maestro Arditi, of 
‘Tl Bacio’ fame, rises from the dead; the 
diva Patti, treading again over moun- 
tains of floral tributes, trills with the 
ease and joyousness of the lark: but 
what of Nevada herself, who rivaled 
and sometimes outsang Patti and Ger- 
ster themselves on Mapleson’s stupen- 
dous American tours with his London 
constellations ? Nevada, whose name ran 
like prairie fire through two continents, 
honored by royalty, loved by her col- 
leagues, and now immortalized in bronze 
and marble, while still with us, as the 
historic and ideal Amina of Bellini’s ‘La 
Sonnambula’. 


Nevada Living in Retirement 


Is she indeed still with us? Indeed 
she is; for she was very young when, 
in the summer of 1880, she made her 
stage debut at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
London, in the role with which her 
name is still associated in the minds of 
all the old generation of opera-goers. 
So young, that when Luigi Arditi, that 
kindly autocrat, knocked at her dressing- 
room door before that performance, he 
was so dazed by the lavishness of her 
make-up that he could only exclaim, 
“Good heavens, take that child away 
quickly, and wash its face. She looks 
like a clown!” This was the beginning 
of an artistic association and private 
friendship which was broken only by 
the maestro’s death, and those who have 
seen and read Arditi’s ‘Reminiscences’ 
will remember a facsimile letter from 
Nevada, truly attested by the character- 
istic “J’ai foi” which always was, and is, 
appended to her signature. 

In her art Emma Nevada was a su- 
preme artist, for she would do nothing 
second-rate, or agree to any terms or 
conditions which seemed to her not in 
keeping with her position. She lived 
her characters, and felt all their emo- 
tions, and would leave the stage in 
tears—as she did on her last appear- 
nce in London, in the role of Violetta, 
vhen she sang so beautifully, and wept 
o freely that the audience was im- 
1ensely sympathetic, though it was not 

1r thirty years that I was to hear from 
er own lips that her emotion on that 
ccasion was from a different cause— 

n appalling toothache ! 


Debut in Rome 


She retired in 1910, when her talented 
laughter and pupil, Mignon Nevada, 
1ade her debut in Rome with the vet- 
ran de Lucia as the Almaviva to her 


Suzanne Adams 


«’s 
ne 


Zélie de Lussan 


Rosina, and with Patti specially arrived 
from Paris to witness the success of her 
old friend’s training. The years of 
teaching that followed were immensely 
successtul, and before the world war 
she was closely associated with 
Beecham in his highly artistic operati 
productions in London. With M 
success at home and abroad the 
arable and devoted little family con- 
tinued to prosper, until the demon of 
nationalism raised its head in [ 
and at the same time public interest in 
true singing began its steep and rapid 
decline to the depths in which it now 
wallows. 


The Lottery of Fate 


However, the lottery of Fate had an- 
other prize in store, for the ye : 
celebrated the centenary of composer 
Vincenzo Bellini, and it : 
Nevada who was invited as the guest of 
honor of the Italian Government to the 
ceremonies at the musicia 
of Catania, where the s; 
bursts of the populace ni e 
who had never expected to receive pub- 
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Emma Nevada 


lic applause again. On the same occa- 
sion Naples honored Nevada by a por- 
trait medalion on the city’s monument 
to Bellini in company with those of the 
two other most illustrious of his inter- 
preters, Malibran and Pasta. 


Emma Nevada Today 

And what of Nevada today? Surely 
quite unlike one’s mental picture of the 
conventional prima donna, with her 
“temperament”, her mountainous size, 
and her extravagant self-sufficiency—as 
different, in fact, as most great singers 
are from this fanciful imagining. She is 
a very little lady—quiet, dignified, and 
self-possessed, with a speaking voice of 
quiet loveliness with which she con- 
verses easily and fluently, and makes the 
visitor instantly at home. Many and 
many have been the overstayed visits to 
the pleasant little flat in a residential 
London area when I have left the world 
outside to return reluctantly to it with 
always so much left unsaid. 

\ first impression of seriousness (fo1 
Nevada is a genuine “Victorian”, and 
cherishes the memory of the old Queen’s 
friendship) soon dissolves upon riper 
acquaintance, and although dignity is 
never lost, and the quiet, clear voice 


Living in Retirement in London 
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never raised, many a sparkle comes to 
her eyes as with kindly merriment she 
puts the correct interpretation on old 
scandals and events. Likewise, despite 
the mildness of manner, one becomes 
aware that if there is a “last word” to 
be said, Madame will most certainly be 
the one to say it, and Madame will be 
right. 
An Accomplished Hostess 


It is seldom that she leaves her house 
except to take the air, and few of those 
she meets upon her _ perambulations 
would know the little, primly dressed 
old lady for a figure of romance, though 
gatherings of young and old love to 
flock to her little parties, where many 
a famous figure may be seen and met. 
Sometimes one may be privileged to 
hear one of the more promising pupils— 
and I still hope to hear of the début of 
Lucy May, surely one of the most cap- 
tivating and accomplished coloraturas 
in the true bel canto that even Madame 
has ever turned out. It was there that I 
met Guy d’Hardelot only shortly before 
her death—a kindly, tragic, dignified 
and suffering old lady who was very 
kind to me, and sent me many souvenirs 
of herself, and the last letter she wrote 
with her own hand. 

But it was when alone with the little 
family (for her delightful, blind, and 
handsome husband has only recently 
died), that one could best enjoy the 
magic and enchantment of the living 
past. I owe her much for showing me 
how even a life of artistic and social 
triumph does not overlay a nature that 
can still write “J’ai foi’, and mean it. 
Americans will be glad and proud to 
know that although their illustrious citi- 
zen must perforce remain in exile, her 
heart is with them, and that it is her 
oft-expressed wish and intention to re- 
turn oné day to her native land. 


Zélie de Lussan Once Again 


No less lovable—but what a contrast 
in personalities—is Mme. Zélie de Lus- 
san. I think that this fascinating, 
charming and most brilliant lady must 
be thoroughly tired of the adjective 
“vivid”, which surely has followed her 
throughout her entire existence. But 
evidently there is a reason, for—say it 
I must—she is the most vivid person I 
have ever met, and the liveliest, the 
kindest, the most amusing, and the most 
stimulating. She has a sense of humor 
and a sense of fun, an inexhaustible 
animation in which her perfectly mag- 
nificent eyes flash and sparkle with 
kaleidoscopic effect; most perfect of 
hostesses and most loyal of friends. 

Zélie de Lussan was surely one of For- 
tune’s favorite children, for she had 
no early struggles of any kind. Maple- 
son’ arranged for her Covent Gar- 
den début in Carmen, since when she 
glided easily from one triumph to another, 
ranking without question among the most 
famous of the artists of the most signifi- 
cant operatic period of our time. Among 
her fifty-six Don Josés (no less) was the 
great Jean de Reszke, when he first es- 
sayed the role, and when Melba sang 
Micaéla, with Lassalle as Escamillo. Her 
Zerlina to Maurel’s Don Giovanni was so 
reminiscent of Patti that the latter used to 
refer to her as “my little daughter,” and 
she so fascinated and amused Queen Vic- 
toria that she received the honor of no less 
than eight “commands”, three of which 
were for the presentation of complete 
operas at Balmoral and Windsor. 

She has many delightful stories of her- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Worcester Festival Brings Operas and Oratorio 


‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Gianni Schicchi 
Sung — Dickson, Marshall, 
Weede, Kullman and Huehn 
Are Principals—Stoessel Con- 
ducts—Simon Barer, Pianist, 
Makes His Festival Debut 


By Frances Q. Eaton 
WORCESTER, Oct. 8. 


ITH a double bill, the first in its 
W\ seven years of opera produc- 
tions, the eightieth Worcester 
Festival closed last night in Municipal 
Auditorium and Albert Stoessel marked 
the end of his fifteenth year as festival 
director. Comparing only with Artist’s 
Night the previous evening in magni- 
tude, the audience was the most brilliant 
of the week, and hailed the productions 
with unusual enthusiasm. A dress re- 
hearsal of the operas Friday morning 
added hundreds to the numbers who 
prove that opera is a successful experi- 
ment as far as Worcester is concerned. 
The double production made for added 
complexity in rehearsal and staging, but 
with the skill of Mr. Stoessel and Al- 
fredo Valenti, the stage director, al- 
ways in evidence, the performances 
moved smoothly from beginning to end. 
The operas chosen were ‘Pagliacci’ 
and ‘Gianni Schicchi’, and, as is Wor- 
cester custom, they were sung in Eng- 
lish, adding thereby to the obvious ap- 
preciation of the listeners. Four of the 
principals—Charles Kullman, Muriel 
Dickson, Robert Weede and Julius 
Huehn—are members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. The complete casts were 
as follows: 


Pagliacci 
DE dive caneeeees ce Charles Kullman 
a EE EE Muriel Dickson 
tt ctesecuintseaeacdas Robert Weede 
See Hugh Thompson 
BE 0 '0-45405265< ’ Donald Dame 
DUE Ne csGenicascs { Raymond Galipeau 


* ) Archie Pullan 
Gianni Schicchi 
Gianni Schicchi........ fe 


+e Julius Huehna 
Lauretta (Gianni’s Daughter) 


Helen Marshall 


Dt! tint chdteneksaeceean Charles Kulliman 
gE Pauline Pierce 
(ea .Helen van Loon 


st ncsdedeceed Gertrude Gibson 
{eee Donald Dame 
0 =e : John McCrae 
Simone datas Gean Greenwell 
SE deanncecves ae Hugh Thompson 
ae eo W. Roscoe Fietcher 
ea ...Samuel G. Rea, Jr 
Dn 46.0 ¢s00 ..Dr. L. Ainsley Bennett 
DM eténnadeeneeseeqesseneee Arthur Backgren 


Upon Mr. Kullman fell the heaviest 
burden, as he sang in both operas, and 
discharged his obligations very well in- 
deed. Especially in the music of the 
heart-broken Canio did he pFoject a 
warm and emotional vocal line, and he 
made the character a living one. Rob- 
ert Weede scored a great hit with the 
Prologue, singing it with full and reso- 
nant tone, and with waggish mien 
Thoroughly at home on the stage, his 
was a large share in the making cred- 
ible the old melodrama. Miss Dickson 
was a pretty and appealing Nedda, and 
sang the “bird song” with the light and 
flexible voice it requires. In her first 
appearance at the festival, she won an 
individual success. 

Another festival newcomer, Hugh 
Thompson, gave more to the part of 
Silvio than is usual. Manly and sin- 
cere, he made Nedda’s attraction be- 
lievable and revealed an excellent bari- 
tone voice, well handled. In ‘Gianni 


Schicchi’ his ripening talent for acting 
was also evident. 

Julius Huehn dominated the Puccini 
opera, both by virtue of his huge voice 
and his huge person. 
justification for the 
commanding figure”. 


He was truly the 


expression, “a 
Deft in comedy, 
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rich im voice, he held most of the 
strings of the action firmly. Although 
at times the spirit of the piece seemed 
to lag a little, there was no lack of 
spontaneous approval from the audi- 
ence, which found the amusing tale 
greatly to its liking. Generous applause 
greeted Helen Marshall, who sang the 
romantic music of Lauretta vivaciously 
and made a most attractive picture on 
the stage. Two festival favorites, Paul- 
ine Pierce and Gean Greenwell, pro- 
jected their character bits im an out- 
Standing manner. Smaller roles were 
done capably and zestfully. 
court was assistant stage manager. 


Barer Scores in Debut 


Although the chores occupied the 
stage and did some of its most distin- 
guished singing Tuesday evening, it was 
the soloist of the evening upon whom 
the spotlight was focussed. Simon 
Barer, Russian pianist, heralded for a 
tremendous technique, showed in his 
playing of Liszt’s E Flat Concerto that 
there are many additional qualities to 
be added to his reputation. Fire clothed 
in velvet was the impression his play- 
ing made, for his fingers are light, not 
heavy, and the bravura passages rippled 
and sparkled, rather than thundered. 
A good, round singing tone, even in the 


' 





a 





fortes, was also to be counted upon 
when necessary. Other facets of a su- 
perlative musical equipment were re- 
vealed im his encores: the Chopin C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo, the Scriabin 
Etude in D Sharp Minor and Liszt’s 
Dance of the Gnomes’. He had a de 


served ovation im his festival debut. 


The chorus opened the evening with 
>» , ~ < Pe , 
Brahms’s “Song of the Fates’ and sang 
t splendidly. This reviewer is inclined 


agree with many commentators that 
I evinced im the 
ig “Unyielding in anger 
their faces from whole 
translation by John F. 
in too serene a mood to re- 
ity of the text, but the 
ptece of the 
elcome on 


it had not 


the godly displeasure 


taster 
im was W 


the festival grams, wher: 


McDonald Work Attracts 


Harl McDonald's ‘Songs of Conquest’ 
second choral work. Previous- 

performed by Mr. McDonald’s own 
Mendelssohn Club in Philadelphia and 
Testminster Choirs, the music 


Greenroom Congratulations for Simon Barer (Centre) from 
Conductor Albert Stoesse!l (Right) and Arthur J. Bassett, 
Chairman of the Program Committee and Long a Prominent 


Festival Personality 


Saul Lan- 


i 
Worcester Telegram 
Swarthout in the Striking Gown 
She Wore for Artist's Night 





Gladys 


is a setting of poems by Phelps Put- 
nam. 

“Man has prevailed!” begins the stirring 
shout of the voices in the first section, en- 
titled ‘The ‘Breadth and Extent of Man’s 
Empire’. Throughout the four poems, 
man’s self-sufficiency is extolled, although 
the second section, ‘A Complaint against the 
Bitterness of Solitude’, revokes for a mo- 
ment this complacency. The nations are 
urged to sanity through the “weight of 
seeing” that is upon man in the third, ‘A 
Declaration for Increase of Understand 
ing Among the Peoples of the World’—cer- 
tainly the titles are wordier than the poems 
themselves, which are stark in their sim- 
plicity and ruggedness, giving almost a 
monosyllabic impression. The fourth is 
called ‘The Exaltation of Man in His Mi- 
erations and in Surmounting Natural Bar- 
riers’. We have dilated upon the text for 
the reason that the setting Mr. McDon- 
ald has given it seems to clothe it ap 
propriately in starkness and _ simplicity, 
strength and dynamic force. One notice 
able device, probably Gregorian in origin, 
is effectively employed, as the men’s voices 
would chant a line over and over in mono- 
tone, while the women’s voices soared 
above melodically, either in long-drawn 
“ah’s” or in carrying on the next lines of 
the text. 

Here was a true test for the chorus, be 
cause, singing a cappella, with no orches- 


Little 


Informal Rehearsal. 
William Hain, Viola Silva and Gean Greenwell 


Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima’ Per. 
formed with Davis, Silva, Hain 
and Greenwell as Soloists— 
Swarthout Sings on Artist’s 
Night — Howe Conducts at 
Children’s Concert 


tra to guide in intonation or to cover up 
inaccuracies, they proved their real worth 
as a well trained ensemble. Also, their 
diction was a pleasure to hear, in its clar- 
ity of exposition of the text. 

Mr. Stoessel chose matters of lighter im- 
port for the orchestral interludes—Res- 
pighi’s ‘Fountains of Rome’ and the Polka 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda’, 
a canny bit of program making as the au- 
dience attested by visible and audible signs 
of relief and relaxation from previous tense 
attention. 


Oratorio Soloists Please 


Thursday night brought the big oratorio 
of the week, and the choice fell once again 
on Horatio Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima’, 
earlier beloved of the festival as is shown 
from its record of seven performances, al- 
though the latest of these occurred in 1930, 
The work still has power to absorb atten- 
tion, particularly in the writing for choral 
masses, a gift which Parker shared with 
few contemporaries and successors. Its 
strongest portions still seem to be the 
mighty introduction and fugue (Part IV), 
the jubilant double chorus (Part VIII) 
and the a cappella chorus (Part X), to- 
gether with the choruses in which the quar- 
tet joins. The solos have the defect of 
their virtue, a saccharinity which seems 
slightly out of date. The most meat is 
found in the contralto solo, which has a 
force the others do not possess. 

With the material in hand, the soloists 
gave excellent accounts of themselves 
Agnes Davis’s silvery soprano voice has 
delighted festival audiences before, as have 
the notable vocal and stylistic attainments 
of William Hain, the tenor. Gean Green- 
well sang his bass aria with distinction, and 
Viola Silva, a newcomer, gave such a tell- 
ing exposition of the contralto solo that 
she received a double round of applause 
for her rich and well modulated voice. 

For the evening’s opening, Mr. Stoessel 
introduced Samuel Barber’s Symphony in 
One Movement, as a part of his policy to 
give American works as often as they fit 
in the scheme of the programs, without 
calling undue attention to their nativity 
Aside from a certain superficial resem- 
blance to Sibelius’s melodic style and use 
of instrumental timbres, the work im- 
pressed by originality in ideas and treat- 
ment and by the compactness of its mate- 
rial. Especially beautiful was the long- 
breathed oboe solo which marks the slow 





Photographs by Worcester Telegram 
The Quartet of Soloists for "Hora Novissima’ Indulges in a 


From the Left: Agnes Davis, 
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Robert Weede, the Canio 


Hugh Thompson, the Silvio 
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Worcester Festival Closes 


section and which introduces a passacaglia 
for a powerful conclusion. 


Swarthout Wins Ovations 


“Artist’s Night” on Friday was the cus- 
tomary brilliant affair, with the auditorium 
crowded to capacity and buzzing like a 
well-behaved bee-hive at intermission. 
Gladys Swarthout, who had not appeared 
since 1932 at the festival, was the object of 
rapt attention and provided something of a 
surprise and a novelty by her unusual at- 
tire, a gown designed after peasant cos- 
tumes in the region of Auvergne, a red 
bodice and a full black and white 
skirt. This was prompted by the artist's 
presentation of five songs from that re- 
gion, arranged by Canteloube for orches- 
tra and given for what was said to be the 
first time in America. The audience found 
the dress a subject for controversy, being 
accustomed to the more formal silks and 
jewels of the stars of previous years, 
there was no division in opinion as to Miss 
Swarthout’s singing, which was acclaimed 
rapturously. 

In splendid vocal trim, she sang first two 
arias from ‘Mignon’, the “Connais tu le 
pays’ and the Gavotte, the first with warm 
expressiveness and tone color, the second 
with appropriate archness. The Canteloube 
arrangements marked her second appear- 
ance of the evening. They are delicious 
morsels, highly flavored, and with infec- 
tious rhythm and lilt. Varying in mood 
they included a Shepherd’s Song, the plain- 
tive ‘Unhappy He Who Has a Wite’, 
‘Come to the Fields’, ‘Spring Water’ 
‘When We Go to the Fair’. "Miss Swarth- 
out sang them as if she liked them very 
much, and the result was a performance of 
musical as well as interpretative merit. An- 
other of the series was used as an encore 


| 
striped 


but 






ann 
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Sings Group in English 


Returning after intermission to sing 
group in English with Lester Hodges 
the piano, the artist gave further evidence 


a 
=+ 
ai 


ot command of varied style and vocal 
adaptability. Written especially for her, 
Charles Kingsford’s ‘Command’ has a 


lovely melodic line which the singer spun 
out with supple voice. Randall Thompson’s 
‘Velvet Shoes’ was a notable example of 
the effectiveness of simplicity when com- 


bined with sincerity. Perhaps the most 
compelling of the group was Hamilton 
Harty’s ‘My Lagan Love’, a pastoral 


chant over a chordal accompaniment, which 


possessed true folk quality in addition to 
artfulness. It revealed the low register of 
Miss Swarthout’s voice to advantage, and 
she sang it with wealth of feeling that 


brought immediate response. John Alden 


Carpenter’s ‘Serenade’ closed the group 
atter which the singer faced the chorus 
tor her first encore, 1 ti 


‘Comin’ throug! ; 

Rve’. She added Pittaluga’s ‘Romance de 

Solita’ and Clara Edwards’s ‘Into the 

ght’, for good measure 

rchestral intervals were but two, Emer- 
Whithorne’s ‘Fandango’, a short piece 


























Charlies Kullmar, Who Sang in Both 
Operas, and Helen Marshall. the Lauretia 
m “Gianni Schicchi 
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gave thunderous approval to Mr. Stoessel 
nd the singers for their eveninge’s accom- 
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varance of the 45 risters, the conduc 
tor made them a gratulator speech 
the stage after the curtain descende: 
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Muriel Dickson, the Nedda 


conductor and organist, conducted the 
work with authority and verve. Other items 
were the Overture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’, 
the Nocturne, Scherzo and Wedding March 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ and the ‘Dance of the Hours’ from 
Ponchielli’s ‘La Gioconda’. 


Stoessel’s 15th Anniversary 


For a veteran of eighty, the festival 
seems to gain in achievement and assurance 
every year. The benefit of Mr. Stoessel’s 
inspiring guidance, which pervades every 
aspect of the week’s programs, is a stimu- 


Julius Huehn, the Gianni Schicchi 


lation towards excellence in performance 
and a camaradarie of association which is 
cherished by all of the participants and 
the audiences, and justly admired by the 
many visitors from out-of-town. Mr. Stoes- 
sel’s fifteenth anniversary was made the 
occasion for a witty and deeply-felt extem- 
poraneous speech by Hamilton B. Wood, 
president of the festival association, at one 
of the social events which always enliven 
the week. His appreciation may well be 
shared by all who have experienced the 
musical and friendly spirit of the country’s 
oldest festival. 


TE 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA PLAYS NATIVE WORKS 


Koussevitzky Leads Two Pre- 
Season Concerts in Festival 
of American Music 
Boston, Oct. 20.—For the first time 
in its history, the Boston Symphony 
gave two concerts immediately preced- 
ing the formal opening of the season, 
dedicated to the works of American 
composers. Works by ranking Ameri- 
cans were played in as nearly perfect 
form as one might hope to hear them. 
The two concerts were offered to the 
public free of charge, the only stipulation 


1 


being that application be made for 


tickets. The response was instantaneous, 
und more than 5,000 applications had 


be refused, some of which came from 
aine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
It was obvious that many listeners were 
having their first experience at a sym- 
phony concert and liking it tremen- 
dously. The program notes revealed 
un imposing list of forty-six American 
composers and 123 of their compositions 
in 156 performances, given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Almost 50 per cent of 
were first performances. This 
record gives evidence of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s deep interest in the American 
composer. 


Old and New Schools Represented 


The first program of the two special 
concerts represented the older Ameri- 
cans, who by training and tradition were 
linked with the conservative school, yet 
whose musical ideas were couched in 
the newer tonal language. Arthur Foote 
led off with the Suite in E, for String 
Orchestra, Op. 63. Mr. Foote was a 
craftsman and his authoritative 
touch was evident. The work by which 
he was represented seemed more appro- 
priate than the ‘Angelus’ from the Sym 
phony No. 3 in B Minor, by which 
Henry Hadley was honored. This is not 
in the real Hadley vein, but it served the 
purpose of providing a contemplative 
interlude between excerpts from Deems 


to 
M 


these 


hne 


Taylor’s ‘Through the Looking-Glass’ 


and John Alden Carpenter’s amusingly 
rowdy ‘Skyscrapers’, which received its 
first concert performance by the Boston 
Symphony in 1927. The performance 
was distinguished by the voice of Dor- 
othy Maynor, the colored soprano who 
created a sensation at the Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival this past summer. 
Although Miss Maynor was not given 
a good opportunity by the score to dis- 
play her full ability, listeners neverthe- 
less were impressed with the unusual 
quailty and range of her voice. The 
tenor part in the score was ably sung 
by another Negro artist, Leonard 
Franklin. With the playing of Howard 
Hanson’s Symphony No. 2, the ‘Ro- 
mantic’, Dr. Koussevitzky concluded the 
Oct. 4 concert. It is noteworthy that 
this symphony also was given its first 
public hearing by the orchestra on Nov. 
28, 1930, and was composed for the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Mr. Carpenter and Dr. Hanson 
were both present and each took a bow. 

The second program on Oct. 6 
brought forward the younger men. 
William Schuman’s ‘American Festival’ 
Overture had its first performance, hav- 
ing been especially composed for the 
occasion. Mr. Schuman took a bow at 
the conclusion of the performance. 

George Gershwin’s Concerto in F, for 
Piano and Orchestra, was capably per- 
formed by Abram Chasins, and both 
soloist and orchestra were enthusias- 
tically applauded. Roy Harris was evi- 
dently pleased with the performance of 
his Symphony No. 3 (in one move- 
ment). 

Randall Thompson’s Symphony No. 
2 in E Minor closed the program. This 
work elicited cheers and considerable 
stamping of feet from the audience. The 
reason, musically speaking, is not diffi- 
cult to discover, for Mr. Thompson 
looks about him and finds that America 
is not altogether typified by the “big 
city” noise and confusion. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 
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VIVALDI MANUSCRIPTS 





Alfredo Casella, with Support of 
Royal Academy and Academia 
Musicale Chigiana, Organizes 
Week Devoted to Materials 
from Collections 


By Guwo M. Gatti 
SIENA, ITALY, Oct. 12. 


r | AWELVE years ago—in 1927—a 
huge quantity of musical manu- 
script was offered by a wealthy 

gentleman to the National Library ot 

Turin, which accepted the gift and af- 

fixed the name of the donor’s son, Mauro 

Foa, to the collection. 

It consisted of a mass of material 
conspicuous for both the number of in- 
dividual items and the historical and 
artistic importance of many of them in 
acquainting us with compositions largely 
lost and even unknown to musical his- 
torians. There were vocal pieces and 
instrumental pieces (lute tablatures) of 
the Sixteenth Century and works by 
celebrated composers of the Seventeenth 
Century (some of them throwing new 
and decisive light on the figure of the 
composer Alessandro Stradella). The 
greater part of the collection, however, 
belonged to the Eighteenth Century, and 
specifically to Antonio Vivaldi. Later 
a further collection, the Renzo Giordano, 
was integrated with the Foa manu- 
cripts, and together they made a library 
of twenty-seven volumes containing the 
“flower” of Vivaldi’s works. 


Collection Long Unexploited 


Eight volumes were reserved for the 
instrumental compositions, five for the 
sacred pieces, two for the monodic can- 
tatas, and twelve for the theatrical 
work. Obviously, there was enough to 
rehabilitate in full, and ex novo, the 
personality—until then better praised 
than known—of the famous “red priest”. 
However, when the surprise and novelty 
of the discovery wore off, no attention 
was given to studying, analyzing, and 
making any of this music known to the 
public. To be sure, an opera of Stra- 
della’s—frankly a mediocre affair— 
found an editor willing to sacrifice time 
and money. But none of the great Vi- 
valdian scores, especially those that 
would have helped fill the gaps in our 
knowledge, attracted the prompt con- 
sideration they deserved. The “prop- 
erty” remained in the state of an unex- 
ploited mine, except for a few minor 
soundings made by musical specialists. 
(Two years ago the manuscripts were 
examined by Ludwig Landshoff, a nota- 
ble student of Eighteenth Century 
Italian music, but to this day he has not 
divulged the results of his investigation. ) 
What was needed was the dynamic ini- 
tiative and zeal, not of an historical 
scholar, but of a militant musician of 
our time to break the silence and mys- 
tery that threatened to enshroud this 
important “find”. Finally Alfredo Ca- 
sella came to examine the manuscripts 
in the Foa-Giordano collection. He was 
so struck by the genuine artistic beauty 
of many of these pages, that he had no 
peace until he had made others ac 
quainted with them. Having won the 
active support of the Academia Musi- 
cale Chigiana of Siena and the patron 
age of the Royal Academy of Italy, he 
promptly organized a Vivaldi Week 


This took place in Siena from Sept. 16 
to 21 before 
public. 


a large and sympathetic 
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Massarelli 


The Decor by V. Marchi for Vivaldi’s 'L'Olimpiade’ 


Casella was obliged to make a selec- 
tion from the vast heap of material be- 
fore him, a selection necessarily influ- 
enced by practical considerations. It 
was advisable, on the one hand, to have 
the six events offer as complete an idea 
as possible of Vivaldi’s musical person- 
ality in all its various aspects, and on 
the other to arrange varied programs 
that would interest any audience of taste, 
not alone one of specialists. It seems to 
me that the goal was reached brilliantly, 
and that Casella’s initiative gesture be- 
longs with those worthy efforts that 
truly add to musical culture and leave 
enduring traces. 

If critics in the last few years have 
failed to inquiringly probe into the per- 
sonality of Vivaldf ‘as manifested in his 
creative output, his biography, at any 
rate, has been enriched by some essential 
details. The French Mare Pincherle 
and the Italian A. Salvatori and R. 
Gallo have done valuable research re- 
garding Vivaldi’s life and have pub- 
lished their findings. Thus, it is now 
possible to retain the year 1675 for his 
birth as worthy of consideration, while 
it was recently proved that he died in 
Vienna and was buried in the cemetery 
of the Biirger-Spital on July 28, 1741. 
Other information has been published 
about his work as teacher in the Ospe- 
dale della Pieta in Venice (which was 
a real institute of music) and his so- 
journs in Mantua and Rome. As a man, 
the traditional figure of Vivaldi. still 
seems rather enigmatic, even bizarre, 
though some anecdotes tending to depict 
him as behaving in a way ill-befitting 
his priestly rank are to be relegated to 
the picturesque fabrications of his cen- 
tury. 

As for his works, the few instru- 

mental compositions hitherto known and 
sufficiently performed at concerts (we 
refer above all to the concertos for two 
or more violins taken from ‘L’Estro 
Armonico’, Op. 3; the G Minor Violin 
Concerto, Op. 4, and the concertos be- 
longing to Op. 8, among them the widely 
known ‘Four Seasons’), have ranked with 
the most important products of the first 
half of the Eighteenth Century and long 
established Vivaldi as a precursor of 
3ach, of that Bach who transcribed 
eleven of the Venetian master’s con 
certos—an act of indisputable homage 
and admiration 


“Venetian Luminosity” Suffuses Scores 


Of this juxtaposition of Vivaldi and 
3ach immoderate and in some ways unjus- 
tified use has been made, even at the recent 





A Cartoon of Vivaldi 


festival in Siena. Apart from their re- 
spective value, there are too many technical 
and, even more, spiritual differences sepa- 
rating these composers. In Vivaldi agree- 
ableness is always the prime consideration, 
whereas in Bach the musical thought re- 
jects every concession to mere grace in 
its striving to develop according to a pro- 
founder religious motivation. In Vivaldi, 
who was never enticed by the Nordic win- 
ters, a Venetian luminosity prevails such 
as we see in the paintings of the Venetian 
school. The architectural design of his 
music has only a limited fullness and avoids 
complications and superstructures. The 
melody, though far from negligible, as it 
becomes later in some other Italian com- 
posers, revels in arabesques and ornamen- 
tations not found in Bach. But we repeat— 
barring the often improper allusions to 
Bach, the works of Vivaldi which we heard 
at the recent festival, particularly the in- 
strumental ones, have confirmed the tre- 
mendous importance of this composer. The 
Sienese concerts offered the C Major and 
G Major “symphonies” for cembalo and 
strings; the G Minor Concerto for violin, 
strings, and basso continuo; the concerto 
in B Minor for four violins (together with 
its transcription by Bach as a concerto for 
harpsichords) ; the D Minor Concerto for 
organ (also a Bach transcription) from the 
‘Estro Armonico’, Op. 3; the A Minor 
Concerto for two violins, which was one 
of the greatest successes of the festival 
and had to be repeated; the concerto in F 
Major for two horns, two oboes, solo vio- 
lin, strings, and cembalo, and a concerto 
‘alla rustica’ for strings and cembalo. 

In the department of chamber musi 
there were performances of a ‘Sonata’ for 
piano, violin, and ‘cello amplified by A 
Casella; the concerto entitled ‘La Notte’ 
(‘The Night’) for flute, cembalo, and 
strings, amplified by W. Fortner, and ai. 





PLAYED AT FESTIVAL IN SIENA 





“Symphonies”, Concertos, Ca- 
tatas, Sacred Music for Voic », 
and Opera, ‘Olimpiade’, Reve:\| 
Great Artistic Beauty—Noted 
Musicians Participate 


original ‘Serenata’ for two sopranos, ten: 
chorus, and small instrumental ensemt 
which Vivaldi wrote for the Marquis 
Toureuil—a cantata with three characte s 
(Eurilla, Nice, and Alvindo), comprising 
a sequence of arias, some of them most 
delightful, 


‘Credo’ and ‘Gloria’ of High Value 


Since Vivaldi’s sacred works for voic 
were completely unknown to us the c 
cert held in the Church of St. Francis w 
one of the most important and eagerly 
awaited events of the festival. A ‘Credo’, a 
‘Mottetto’, and a ‘Stabat Mater’ were p: 
formed, besides a large ‘Gloria’ for two s 
pranos, contralto, chorus, organ, and « 
chestra. These works all met with a sym- 
pathetic response, though not all the pages 
came up to expectations. As was the case 
with the greater part of the Eighteenth 
Century Italian composers, the expression 
of religious feeling here is buried away un- 
der more mundane sentiments. But no one 
can deny that passages of the ‘Credo’ and 
the last three sections of the ‘Gloria’ con- 
stitute music of high merit that ought still 
to be played and duly appreciated.’ Wit! 
respect to Vivaldi’s operatic production, 
which no one was familiar with but whic! 
is also of a striking character (we hav 
record of fifty-six titles of performed 
works), we were given examples of arias 
from ‘La Fida Ninfa’ and ‘Ercole sul Te: 
modonte’, besides an excellent performanc: 
of the opera ‘Olimpiade’ in the Teatro dei 
Rozzi, under the direction of Antoni 
Guarnieri, In this opera the public enjoyed 
the beauty of individual arias—alniost all 
of a supreme vocal virtuosity—but as a 
whole, and largely because of Metastasio’ 
libretto, the opera does not escape a certain 
sense of monotony and scant dramatic for: 


The performance of all this music wa 
entrusted to well-equipped artists of seri 
ous standing. We shall confine ourselves t 
singling out—besides the above-mentioned 
Alfredo Casella and A. Guarnieri—the cor 
ductors F. Previtali and M. Rossi; th 
singers Gabriella Gatti, Maria Teresa Pedi 
con, and Cloe Elmo: the violinists Bre: 
gola and Scaglia, and the organist Fe: 
nando Germani. We should also record the 
valuable collaboration of Corrado Pavolini 
and Virgilio Marchi, the first for his stag 
direction, the second for devising the scenes 
for the opera ‘Olimpiade’. 





‘The Bohemians’ Hold First Seasonal 
Meeting 


‘The Bohemians’ held its first regul 
monthly meeting for the new season 
the Harvard Club on Oct. 9. The mu 


sical portion of the program was devoted 


to a Sonata by Guy Ropartz, played |! 
Marcel Hubert, ’cellist, and Wolfgar 
Rebner, pianist; Beethoven’s song cy 
‘An Die Ferne Geliebte’, sung by Wi 
liam Horne, tenor, with Carl Dies 

the piano; and a two-piano suite |! 
Beryl Rubinstein, played by Arthi 
Loesser and the composer. 


MacDowell Club Orchestra to Resun 
Rehearsals 


The MacDowell Club String Orch: 
tra will resume rehearsals for the seas 
on Oct. 25 at the Club House. As in t 
last two seasons Karl Kraeuter will c 
duct the rehearsals and concerts. T 
first concert of the season is schedul 
for Dec, 17. 
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Dear Musical America: 


No telling what may happen when 
you get animals on the stage. There are 
plenty of classical examples of contre- 
temps by operatic fauna, and I’ve just 
heard a new one which seems rather 
funny. It happened in Worcester. One 
of my imps, who wandered around there 
during the recent festival, came back to 
town with a tale of a donkey. Fortu- 
nately for the gravity and dignity of the 
festival, there were no shennanigans at 
the time of the performance—which was 
‘Pagliacci’ as you may have guessed— 
but all the festival circles were buzzing 
with the story of what happened when 
the donkey was forgotten. 

The little beast, a typical Sicilian 
animal, is the property of some Worces- 
ter people, who keep him on their 
nearby estate. Borrowed for an early 
rehearsal, the donkey rode to town in a 
truck hired for the occasion by Hamil- 
ton B. Wood, president of the festival 
association, and went through his per- 
formance commendably. Later in the 
evening, Mr. Wood, who had been ill 
and continuously busy with details of 
the festival, was driving with his wife 
to a big testimonial dinner for one of 
Worcester’s most prominent women, and 
suddenly he wondered if any provision 
had been made to take the donkey home. 
It was too late, then, as he had to 
be one of the speakers at this dinner, 
and he soothed himself by promising 
that they’d attend to the donkey later in 
the evening. 

But during the course of the dinner, 
he was paged twice, and, unable to leave 
his place on the dais, sent his wife to 
nd out what the trouble was. In the 
lush of speechmaking, all thoughts of 
he presumably neglected beast had been 
inished. 

gut there was trouble brewing, and 
lenty of it. On the phone was the fes- 
val secretary, who tearfully demanded 

know what should be done—the don- 
key was loose and kicking his heels mer- 
rily in the auditorium, braying lustily 

e while. Hearing this sorry tale, Mrs. 
Vood promptly burst out laughing, as 

u or I would. 

“It’s no laughing matter”, pleaded 

e secretary, and was only quieted 

hen Mrs. Wood quickly suggested the 

medy—hiring a truck, even at that 
te hour, and conveying the lonesome 
1imal home to his stall. The excitement 
on quieted down, and both at the dress 
hearsal and the performance the don- 
ey played his part admirably, with 
‘table restraint. But the story has been 


added to festival annals as the prize for 
1939, 
. £5 

Another bit which came to me from 
Worcester also concerns opera—this 
time, the ‘Gianni Schicchi’ which was 
‘Pagliacci’s’ partner in a double bill. 
Helen Marshall, who played the Lau- 
retta, was recalling a performance at 
the Juilliard School, and laughing about 
the scene where the relatives hunt fran- 
tically for the uncle’s will. You will 
remember that they turn over papers 
which go fluttering in the air, and dig 
into chests, throwing their contents out 
on the floor with abandon. It seems 
that during rehearsal, the only props 
they could find for these papers and 
paraphernalia were stacks of back copies 
of your own magazine, so MusIcAL 
AMERICAS went scuttering about the 
stage during the entire scene. Fine adv., 
don’t you think ? 

* * * 


Speaking of misprints, I have been 
cruelly disappointed. 

Before me is a clipping from your 
more than esteemed contemporary, The 
Christian Science Monitor, with a head- 
ing ‘Hole Tone Scales’. 

It turns out that the headline writer 
was not thinking of Debussy, or the 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ overture, but 
the Greek aulos. Now it is not for me 
to attempt to tell anybody what the 
Greek aulos was, but I note that the 
author of the article over which the 
headline appears—W. H. Haddon 
Squire—refers a little pointedly to those 
“who convey the impression that the 
first qualification of a writer is the abil- 
ity to put the tongue in the cheek and 
keep it there”. 

In this case Mr. Haddon Squire—or 
should it be Haddon Squire, Esquire— 
is concerned with a book by Kathleen 
Schlesinger called ‘The Greek Aulos’, 
in which—to quote the reviewer—“her- 
culean efforts” have been made “to re- 
cover the living sounds, so long silent, 
of Greek music.” 

Our “hole tone scales”, it would ap- 
pear, were the scales resulting from the 
playing of old blown instruments, the 
scales of which were determined by the 
holes. I repeat, I am disappointed. But 
come to think of it, I have been hear- 
ing hole tone (or hole torn) scales in 
our recital halls, and at the opera house 
as well, these many years. How better 
can we describe the kind of scales so 
many singers give us, with holes be- 
tween registers that have never been 
equalized and yawning caverns where 
long forcing of the voice has taken its 
inevitable toll ? 

With all due respect to the Greek 

los, which may or may not have been 
a cross between a piccolo and a bass 
clarinet, I would call upon certain con- 
traltos of my acquaintance for the musi- 
cal illustrations if I were to lecture on 
the subject of the hole tone scale 

* * * 


Here I am, again, rifling the mail 
bags for musings that never would have 
occurred to me. It is from Eulalia S. 
Buttelman’s ‘Heard and Told’ copy that 
[ have filched the following, well know- 
ing that our gracious contributor is not 
yet protected against such conscienceless 
theft by the watchdogs of ASCAP. I 
quote what I have purloined: 

“The music pedagogue, like his col- 
leagues in other branches of learning, finds 
himself faced occasionally with the realiza- 
tion that the seed he has so painstakingly 
planted in the classroom has borne some 
astonishing blooms. From the office of the 
department of education in Ontario, Can 
ada, Supervisor G. Roy Fenwick of 
Toronto presents a bouquet of choice ex- 
amples in the form of answers taken from 
a set of Normal School examination 
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papers which came under his observation: 
‘When children have forgotten the tune, 
have them hum it’. 
‘The tonic and chronic scales should be 
sung’. 
‘Children should sit erect, with shoul- 
ders straight, and flat feet on the floor’. 
‘The range of the child voice is from 4 
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"Are you sure this isn't 


to 12 years’. 

‘The range of the child voice is about 50 
feet’. , 

‘If a child has a defective vocal organ, 
take him to the doctor and have it out’. 

‘The children who cannot sing should be 
taken apart’. 

A shade drastic, perhaps—particularly 
the last statement—but the student mind is 
ever a thing of mystery, so why, as radio 
war-commentator Marshall puts it, attempt 
to ‘unscrew the inscrutable?’ ” 

* * 

Add Horrors of War: A Scotch regi- 
mental piper has invented a bagpipe 
which may be played merely by plugging 
it into an electric light socket. (Chris- 
tian Science Monitor). 

Add Blessings of Peace: “Emanuel 
List hovers between the United States 
and South America”. (Opera News). 

Add cultural notes: a meek little man 
following a battleship of a woman 
through the crowded lobby of the Cen- 
ter Theatre before a performance of the 
San Carlo Opera Company. He was 
distinctly heard to mutter up into her 
ear: “One more ‘Rigoletto’, dear, and 
’ll push you in the snoot”! (No Fur- 
ther Credit Necessary). 

* * * 

And while we’re about this foolish- 
ness, here’s a play on names I heard 
the other day. Susanne Bloch, daughter 
of Composer Ernest, is married to a 
man named Paul Smith. Both for busi- 
ness and pleasure they play recorders, 
those ancient flute-like instruments. So 
someone has dubbed them the “Harmo- 
nious Bloch-Smiths”. 

* * * 


S. L. M. Barlow (Sam to some of 
you) hit upon an excellent slogan for 
the Musicians Emergency Fund the 
other day at the opening luncheon of 
that worthy activity, when he was telling 
a story of his boyhood. He had worked 
and worked at piano lessons and had 
finaly learned to play “The Happy 
Farmer’. Came the day when he was 
subjected to a pupils recital, and he got 
up on the piano bench and started to 
finger away. Unfortunately, the bench 
was moved too far to the left, and he 
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played Schumann’s immortal piece for 
beginners exactly one octave too low. 
His mother, determined that her prodigy 
should show off to best advantage, 
quickly rushed up and moved the bench 
to the right, and Sam commenced again, 
this time in the right octave—wasn’t it 


euenerenenannarernnenennenory 


Hager 


the bass drum part?" 


in the key of F? I muse nostalgically. 
Thump, thump (plink-plonk), thump, 
thump (plink-plonk), remember ? 

Anyhow, back to the Musicians 
Emergency Fund, idea. 

“Move ’em up an octave, I say,” said 
Sam (referring to needy musicians), 
“Move ’em up an octave where they 
belong !” 

* + * 

For a second time I| violate my abso- 
lutely unbreakable rule against printing 
any verse in these columns. This time 
the author is Norman B. Jaffray and his 
epic appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune. It runs: 


Tchaikovsky, Hit-Smith 


How many hits today there be 

Composed by Peter Llyitch T.! 

Chopin, Debussy just aren’t in it 

Competing with the Russian linnet; 

Even Cole Porter hardly makes 

The royalties Tchaikowsky takes. 

He ranks the undisputed king 

Of sweet but syncopated swing ; 

He’s in the groove! He’s full of 
schmaltz ! 

Come, maestro; play the 
Waltz! 


Flower 


They say his stuff is selling good. 
They’re after him in Hollywood. 

They say (I know not if it’s true) 
That he belongs to ASCAP, too. 

At Werba’s Brooklyn he was socko! 
He had a fight at El Morocco; 

His stuff is driving Hitler crazier ; 
He’s going to marry Brenda Frazier! 


And yet, the other day, I read 
A rumor that the guy is dead. 
Se i 


Toscanini has returned to us, and ac- 
cording to the estimable lady listener 
who has figured in these cogitations be- 
fore, he is still conducting “by ear”. But 
is that any sillier, pray tell, than to say 


he conducts “without the notes”, sub- 


joins your 
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Jan Kiepura (Right), Polish Tenor of the 

Metropolitan Opera, Meets His Brother, 

Wladyslaw Kiepura-Ladis (Left), Arriving 

on the Rex After Singing at La Scala 
in Milan and at the Viareggio 





Polish Composer’s Comic Work 
‘The Haunted Castle’, Inspired 
by the Folklore of His People 
—Lortzing’s Romantic ‘Un- 
dine’ Is Revived 

By Dr. Witt REICH 


BASLE, Oct. 13. 


ESPITE the war which is being 
D waged in the immediate vicinity 

and the intensive mobilization of 
its own country, the energetic Munici- 
pal Theatre of Basle (a city bordering 
on Germany as well as France) has 
opened its season according to schedule 
and offered one premiére and a revival 
in the first week. 

The only opera by Stanislaw Monius- 
zko which had become known outside of 
Poland up to the present time was 
“Halka’, which was generally considered 
the prototype of the Polish national 
opera. With the premiére in German 
of the comic opera ‘Das Geisterschloss’ 
(‘The Haunted Castle’) the Municipal 
Theatre in Basle has now introduced a 
second opera of Moniuszko to a larger 
audience, Judging from the excellent 
impression made by the premére, the 
international operatic repertoire has 
been enriched by a valuable and inter- 
esting work. 

Reveals a Merry Talent 

Moniuszko, who was born in 1819 on 
an estate near Minsk (Lithuania), re- 
ceived his musical education in Warsaw 
and Vienna. He then went to Vilna as 
a music teacher and organist and was 
active as conductor of opera and pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory from 1858 
until his death in 1872 in Warsaw. Of 
the twenty operas which Moniuszko 
composed, in addition to countless 
other works (sacred music, orchestral 
works, piano pieces, ballets and more 
than 400 songs), ‘Halka’, written in 
1846, and the ‘Geisterschloss’, dating 
from 1865, enjoyed the greatest success. 
Alongside the heroic ‘Halka’ with its 
tragic accents, the ‘Geisterschloss’ 
shows more of the merry, winning side 
of Moniuszko’s talent. Both works, 
however, are inspired by an ardent 
patriotism and by the song and dance 
tunes of the Polish people. 

The very simple plot of the opera is 








Larry Gordon 


RECENT ARRIVALS FROM 
Herbert Janssen, Baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, with Mrs. Janssen, as 
They Arrived on the Rex. Mr. Janssen 
Has Been Staying at Lugano, Switzerland 


divided into four acts. The first shows 
the return home from the war of the 
two young noblemen, Zbigniew and 
Stefan. They are greeted with cere- 
mony by their peasants on their estate. 
To an old aunt who would like to marry 
them off immediately they give an em- 
phatic “No” for an answer, since they 
have sworn to themselves and to their 
friends to remain single, for they know 
the value of the freedom of bachelor- 
hood. When they make known their 
decision to visit the Marshal, an old 
friend of their dead father, as soon as 
possible, their aunt is horrified and ad- 
monishes the two most earnestly not to 
undertake the journey since the castle 
of the Marshal is reputed to be the 
abode of evil spirits which haunt it at 
night. The two youths, however, will not 
allow themselves to be diverted from 
their intention by the horrors depicted 
to them. 

The second act takes place in the 
large hall of the Marshal’s castle. His 
two daughters, Hedwig and Hanna, are 
spinning with their friends and are 
amusing themselves by pouring hot wax 
into water and guessing from the result 
the future calling of their husband. 
The aunt of the two youths appears and 
announces their approaching visit, but 
she depicts the two as superstitious and 
cowardly, so that they do not meet with 
a very friendly reception at first. In 
order to put their courage to a test, the 
two girls together with the fop, Damasy, 
who is in love with Hanna, resolve to 
frighten the youths by a ghost scare at 
night. 

The scene of the third act is in the 
corridor outside the bedrooms of the 
youths. The girls hide behind two an- 
cestral portraits, Damasy crawls into the 
large chiming clock. Stefan and Zbig- 
niew, who have, of course, fallen in 
love with the two girls, come out of 
their rooms one after the other and en 
thuse over their love and old memories. 
The clock plays a song from their youth 
and the girls’ voices resound from the 
old paintings like sweet calls of spirits. 
The youths’ old servant finally discovers 
Damasy concealed in the clock and 
clears up the whole mystery of the 
spook. 

In the carnival atmosphere of the last 
act the couples pair off, and with the old 
Polish national dances, the mazurka and 
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La Meri, Dancer, Returning from Her 
Tour of South America, Where She 
Appeared in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santiago, Rio de Janeiro and Lima 


the polonaise, the opera comes to a mag- 
nificent conclusion. 

In the musical structure of his work 
Moniuszko is influenced most strongly 
by the Italian and French operatic 
music of his time. Elements of the 
German romantic opera—Weber, Lortz- 
ing—also appear again and again. Yet 
the strong admixture of Polish folklore 
constantly gave the whole an original 
and personal note. The musical climax 
of the work, alongside the wonderfully 
intensified ensembles, is the great tenor 
aria in the third act, in which the child- 
hood recollections of the youth and his 
awakening love find vocal expression to 
the moving accompaniment of the chim- 
ing-clock. At the Basle premiére this 
aria, which in its noble melancholy is a 
beautiful and soul-stirring piece of 
Polish music, had to be repeated four 
times. 

The performance of the ‘Geister- 
schloss’ in Basle reached exceptional 
artistic heights and had a great first- 
night success. Gottfried Becker, the 
conductor and director, Egon Neudegg, 
the stage-manager, did an excellent job 
of the management in its entirety. Of 
the singers, Desider Kovacs as_ the 
Marshal, Anette Brun, Hanna; Erika 
Frauscher, Hedwig; Rose Delmar, the 
aunt; Wilhelm Tisch, Zbigniew, and 
Bislaw Wosniak, Stefan, deserve espe- 
cial praise. The latter, who is himself 
a Pole, incorporated in his delivery of 
the great tenor aria, the encores of 
which he sang in Polish, the suffering 
which his nation is enduring. A con- 
sciousness of the special situation was 
immediately imparted to the entire audi- 
ence, which saw in the Polish singer 
the representative of his people. And 
thus this wholly memorable premiére 
ended in a spontaneous homage to 
Poland: a noble musical work of art 
became the occasion for an inspired 
demonstration on behalf of the nation of 
its creator. 

Revival of Lortzing’s ‘Undine’ 

Two days after the premiére of the 
‘Geisterschloss’ there was a revival of 
Albert Lortzing’s seldom-performed, 
romantic, fairy opera, ‘Undine’. Even 
if the musical substance of this work 
is not as robust as that of Lortzing’s 
master operas, ‘Waffenschmied’ (‘Ar- 
morer’), ‘Zar und Zimmermann’ (‘Czar 
and Carpenter’) and ‘Wildschiitz’ 
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Newspictures 


Lauritz Melchior, Tenor of the Metropoli- 

tan Opera, and His Wife ‘Kleinchen’, 

Arrive in New York on the Kungsholm 

from Copenhagen, Mr. Melchior's Native 
City 


MONIUSZKO OPERA RECEIVES PREMIERE IN BASLE 


Becker Conducts Polish Opera 
with Desider Kovacs, Anette 
Brun, Erika Frauscher, Rose 
Delmar, Wilhelm Tirsch and 
Bislaw Wosniak in Leads 


(‘Poacher’), the naive and tender re- 
production of the old fairy-tale of the 
water nymph makes its appeal, never- 
theless, and Lortzing’s exquisite melo- 
dies have a fresh enchantment at each 
hearing. Next to the ‘Freischiitz’ 
‘Undine’ is one of the most romantic 
works of the operatic repertoire, and it 
is surely no mere accident that the 
subject was set to music also by the 
arch romanticist, E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
The Basle performance of ‘Undine’ was 
of a high order and gave a favorable 
impression of the pretty work, which is 
probably regarded today more as a 
precious museum piece than as living 
theatre. 





Chicago Woman’s Symphony Opens 
Season 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Edith Mason, so- 
prano of the Chicago City Opera Com- 
pany, and Mario Chamlee, tenor, were 
soloists at the opening concert of the 
Woman’s Symphony in Orchestra Hall 
on Oct. 16. Miss Mason chose the 
‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust’ as her aria 
for the evening. Her fluency of voice 
and tasteful delivery reached a high de- 
gree of artistry. Mr. Chamlee’s con- 
tribution, ‘Ah! Fuyez douce image’ from 
‘Manon’ was dramatically and convinc- 
ingly sung. The soloists’ singing of the 
duet from the opening act of ‘Madame 
Butterfly’, near the close of the pro- 
gram, was enthusiastically received. 
The orchestra was under Izler Solomot 





Prize Quartet by Huss Played 


The Dorian String Quartet play¢ 
Henry Holden Huss’s Quartet in 
Minor on Sept. 16 in its cycle devote 
to outstanding’ chamber music of this 
country over the CBS network. M 
Huss, American composer and pianis 
earned the National Federation of Mi 
sic Clubs prize and the award of the 
Society for the publication of America" 
Music with this quartet. 
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On a Tour of the New York World's Fair, 
Charlotte Boerner, Soprano, Stops with 
her Husband, Lieut. Glen R. Ringquist, 
for a Snap-shot 


Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis, Duet 
Recitalists, At Their Summer Home in 
Connecticut, Where They Spent Several 
Weeks Resting and Preparing for Their 
Nation-Wide Concert Tour 


In Hollywood, Carol Moorland, Pianist, 
Is Seen Standing by the Swimming Pool 
on Norma Talmadge's Estate At Boothbay Harbor, Me., Gari Shelton, 
Pianist, and his Cocker Spaniel, Capric- 

cio, Enjoy the Ocean Breeze 


On the Stage of the St. Louis Municipal Opera Company, 
Where She Sang for Twelve Weeks, Eleanor Searle, Soprano, 
Rehearses a Passage in ‘The Firefly’ 





Margaret Sittig, Violinist, Takes a Sail with Her Father, 


Frederick Sittig, Pianist, at Bar Harbor, Me. 
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Lilian Knowles, Contralto, Goes for a 
Canter While Visiting at Lake Mohonk 













Mary Hopple, Contralto, Enjoys a Sail 

on the St. Lawrence River at the Thou- 

sand Islands Before Returning to New 

York to Sing a Series of Bach Cantata 
Broadcasts 





Before Taking Up Fall Activities, Carolyn 
Jovita Fuentes, Philippine Soprano, on a Urbanek, Soprano, Visits Her Parents in 
Visit to Havana, Where She Sang in Massachusetts 
"Madama Butterfly’ and ‘Bohéme' at the 

National Theatre 








Fritz Mahler, Conductor, and his Wife Boating at a New York 
State Resort 
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SAN CARLO COMPANY 
ENDS OPERA SERIES 


Seven Performances and Ballet 
Complete Brief Season at 
Centre Theatre 


A performance of ‘Carmen’ on the 
evening of Oct. 8 concluded the season of 
opera, which began on Sept. 28, pre- 
sented by the San Carlo Company at the 
Centre Theatre. Eleven works were 
given, including ‘Traviata’, ‘Madama 
Butterfly’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Faust’, “Trova- 
tore’, ‘Aida’, ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Martha’, 
‘Tosca’ and ‘Rigoletto’. A ballet, ‘Vien- 
nese Life’, was added for good measure. 

The last performance of ‘Carmen’ 
again had Coe Glade in the title role, 
Aroldo Lindi as Don José, Mostyn 














OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
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Music WoRLD 
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ASCAP CONCLUDES AMERICAN FESTIVAL 


Thomas as Escamillo, Enya Gonzales as 
Micaela, with Francesco Curci, Rich- 
ard Wentworth, Harold Kravitt and 
Laura Treggiani in lesser roles. 


‘Martha’ Sung in English 


‘Martha’ was sung on Oct. 7 in the 
afternoon (paired with the ‘Viennese 
Life’ ballet, in which Lydia Arlova and 
Lucien Prideaux had leading roles) in 
English, and had as principals Lucille 
Meusel, in fine voice as Lady Harriet; 
Charlotte Bruno, an admirable Nancy; 
Rolf Gerard, a likeable Lionel, and 
Stefan Kozakevich, who sang Plunkett 
well. Other roles were interpreted by 
Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Curci. 

That evening, Puccini’s “Tosca’ was 
sung to a capacity audience by Bianco 
Saroya, admirable in the title role; 
Dimitri Onofrei as Mario, and Mario 
Vallee as Scarpia. 

On Oct. 6, Puccini’s ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ with Hizi Koyke in the title role. 
brought another capacity house. Mr. 
Gerard sang the role of Pinkerton; Miss 
Bruno, Suzuki; Miss Falco, Kate; Mr. 
Vallee, Sharpless ; Mr. Curci, Goro, with 
Mr. Wentworth and Louis De Casare in 
other roles, 

Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’ was the opera of 
Oct. 5, with Ivan Petroff as the Jester. 
Others in the cast were Miss Meusel as 
Gilda; Mr, Onefrei as the Duke; Mr. 
Kravitt as Sparafucile; Miss Bruno as 
Maddalena, and Miss Falco, Francis 
Scott, Mr. Curci, Georgette Rolandez 
and Mr. De Cesare in other roles. 

A double bill of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and ‘Pagliacci’ proved its traditional 
popularity with a sold-out house on the 
evening of Oct. 4. In ‘Cavalleria’ 
Norina Greco was the Santuzza; Mr. 
Gerard the Turiddu; Miss Bruno the 
Lola; Miss Falco the Lucia, and Mr. 
Kozakevich the Alfio. The principals of 
“Pagliacci’ included Leola Turner as 
Nedda; Mr. Lindi as Canio, and Mr. 
Thomas as Tonio, with Messrs Curci 
and Kozakevich in other roles. Carlo 
Peroni conducted all the operas most 
ably. 


WOMEN’S SYMPHONIETTA 
ORGANIZED IN OMAHA 








String Ensemble, to Be Conducted by 
Richard E. Duncan, Schedules 
Series of Concerts 

Omanwa, Oct. 20.—An Omaha Wo- 
men’s String Symphonietta, composed 
of twenty of the leading string instru- 
mentalists of Omaha, has been organized 
for a series of concerts under the joint 
sponsorship of the Morning Musicale 
of Omaha and the University of Omaha. 
Secured as conductor is Richard E. 
Duncan, who comes to Omaha after suc- 
cessful engagements in the East and 
Mid-West. 

According to Mrs. Howard Kennedy, 
chairman of the Morning Musicale, the 
series is meeting with such success that 
the number of concerts will probably 
have to be expanded. It is expected 
that this group will serve as a nucleus 
for a symphony orchestra to be organ- 
ized in the near future under the baton 
of Mr. Duncan. 





Recitalists Appear in Omaha 

Omana, Neb., Oct. 20.—At Joslyn 
Memorial on Oct. 1 appeared Mary- 
Louise Baker, ’cellist, and Earnest Har- 
rison, pianist, both of Lincoln. Their 
program included works of Beethoven, 
Boccherini, and several of the moderns. 
Shirley Elizabeth Shaffer, pianist; 
Henry Nestor, baritone, and Mrs. Karl 
Werndorff, accompanist, appeared be- 
fore the Fortnightly Musical Club, on 
Oct. 10, at the residence of Mrs. Harry 
Steel. E, L. W. 





Five Conduct Philharmonic in 
Final Concert—Children’s 
Program Is Offered 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers concluded its 
free festival of American Music, cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary, with 
two programs in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon and evening of Oct. 7. 

In the course of the festival the 
ASCAP offered light opera excerpts, 
musical comedy, music of Negro com- 
posers, band music, folksongs, jazz, sym- 
phonies, tone poems and _ children’s 
music. The nine programs were at- 
tended by some 30,000 persons. 


Chasins Plays Gershwin Score 


The orchestra at the final concert was 
that of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and the conductors were Deems 
Taylor, Lamar Stringfield, Alexander 
Smallens, Howard Hanson and Howard 
Barlow. The soloist of the evening was 
Abram Chasins, pianist, who played 
George Gershwin’s Concerto in F, Mr. 
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Abram Chasins 


Albert Spalding 


Smallens conducting, with precision of 
touch and a noteworthy understanding 
of the requirements of the still arresting 
score. 

The program opened with the prel- 
ude ‘Deep Forest’ by Mabel Daniels, 
played by the orchestra led by Mr. 
Stringfield. Mr. Taylor then mounted 
the podium to conduct his own suite, 
‘Through the Looking Glass’, which 
was followed by Roy Harris’s Over- 
ture ‘When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home’, Mr. Smallens conducting. 

After intermission Dr. Hanson led 
his own ‘Pan and the Priest’, Mr. 
Chasins played the Concerto, and the 
festival ended, as it had begun, with 
a work of Victor Herbert’s, the intro- 
duction to act three of ‘Natoma’, Mr. 
Barlow leading. In a brief talk before 
the program, Gene Buck, president of 
the ASCAP, expressed the pleasure 
given him and the members of the so- 
ciety in presenting a week-long festival 
of native works. 

The children’s program in the after- 
noon consisted of music written by mem- 
bers of the society. Benny Krueger and 
his orchestra played; Irving Caesar 
sang, and Sigmund Spaeth led several 
songs. Other performers were Leo Ed- 
wards, Frank Luther, Zora Layman, 
and a quartet; Mabel Wayne, composer ; 
Charles Cafford, who played a piano 
monologue; Wendy Marshall and 
Vaughan De Leath, who sang songs. 


Spalding Plays Jacobi Concerto 


The fifth concert of the series, in Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 5, consisted of sym- 
phonic music written by members, with 
several conductors sharing the podium 
and with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Alexander Smallens con- 
ducted Henry Hadley’s Overture, ‘In 
Bohemia’, Louis Gruenberg’s tone poem, 
‘The Enchanted Isle’, and Frederick Ja- 





Harris & Ewing 
Gene Buck, President of ASCAP 


cobi’s Violin Concerto with Albert 
Spalding as the able soloist. Macklin 
Marrow led Ernest Bloch’s score, ‘Win- 
ter-Spring’, and Howard Barlow con- 
ducted three movements from MacDow- 
ell’s ‘Indian Suite’. A large and enthu- 
siastic audience was on hand. 

Four popular jazz bands gave a pro- 
gram on the evening of Oct. 6. Benny 
Goodman, Paul Whiteman, Fred War- 
ing, Glenn Miller, and their orchestras 
played in Carnegie Hall, and an over- 
flow audience was accommodated in the 
Armory at thirty-ninth street and Park 
Avenue, where an identical program 
was given, save for the fact that Jack 
Teagarten’s band replaced Benny Good- 
man’s. 

With former Mayor James J. Walker 
as guest master of ceremonies, and 
George M. Cohan, Irving Berlin, Joe 
Howard and Harry Armstrong among 
the singers of their own songs, ‘Old 
Timers’ Night’, was held in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 4. A parade of old and fa 
vorite songs, hits of other years and of 
celebrities added to the general high 
humour of the program. 





Illinois Music Project Sponsored by 
State 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Since Sept. 1 the 
Federal Music Project in Illinois has 
been known as the IIlinois Music 
Project of the WPA music program. 
Under the terms of the last Relief Ap- 
propriation Act, it is no longer under 
direct Federal sponsorship, but has be- 
come part of the regular state WPA 
program, having obtained state and lo- 
cal sponsorship of the type required for 
other WPA projects. The Illinois Mu- 
sic Project is now sponsored by the IlIli- 
nois development council, a division of 
the state department of finance of which 
Milburn P. Akers is chairman. 





Boston Symphony to Play at Brooklyn 
Institute 

Brooktyn, Oct. 20.—Fifty-three 
events have been planned by the Brox 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Among these the Boston Symphony wi! 
give five concerts in the opera house »f 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 24, J: 
12, Feb. 15, March 15 and April 5. 1 
Institute’s ‘Music and the Dance’ ser 
will consist of eight concerts and bal 
programs, and it will also offer cha 
ber music and other ensemble progra 
as well as many lectures. 
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Meeting Under the Auspices of 
State Department It Weighs 
Resources for Inter-American 
Exchange in Field of Music 


By GILBert CHASE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20. 


USICAL and educational lead- 
Mi ers from all over the country, 
a and from some parts of Latin- 
America, gathered in the Whittall Pa- 
vilion of the Library of Congress at 
Washington, D. C., on Oct. 18 and 19, 
to attend a Conference on Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations in the Field of Music 
called by the State Department and held 
under the direct auspices of the latter’s 
recently-created Division of Cultural 
Relations. 

During its two days of discussion and 
deliberation the Conference dealt with 
every phase of musical activity—prac- 
tical, scientific, academic—and the re- 
sults are bound to have far-reaching ef- 
fects for musicians throughout all the 
Americas. Be it said at once that the 
Conference was all-embracing not only 
in the variety of topics discussed, but 
also in its preoccupation with every kind 
of musical expression, including such 
popular manifestation as “swing” and 
the rumba. 


Macleish Welcomes Conferees 


At the first morning session an ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Archi- 
bald Macleish, Librarian of Congress, 
who knows Latin-America intimately 
and at first-hand; he stressed the fact 
that Latin-American audiences possess 
a high degree of culture, sophistication 
and intelligence, and that this should 
be borne in mind when preparing musi 
cal programs for them. 

This session was presided over by 
Ben M. Cherrington, Chief of the 
Division of Cultural Relations, who 
drew attention to the Convention of 
Buenos Aires, recently ratified, which 
provides for the exchange of one pro- 
fessor and two students between the 
United States and eleven Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Congress has already 
appropriated a sum of ‘money for this 
purpose, and this therefore provides an 
immediate point of departure for a cul- 
tural interchange in which music and 
the various academic disciplines related 
to it are of course included. 

The initial topic of discussion was, 
What are the Resources for Inter- 
American Exchange in the Field of 
Music? Francisco Curt Lange of Mon- 
tevideo was the spokesman for Latin- 
\merica on this subject, discussing it 
from various practical angles, such as 
the extent and availability of serious 
musical compositions from the southern 
countries, and some of the problems that 
have to be considered in connection 
with their performance and publication. 
He advocated that a uniformity of prac- 
tice should be developed on such points 

payment of royalties, recognition of 

tistic copyright, the problem of piracy 
editions and unauthorized auditions, 

d excessive share in the profits by 

ganized groups. 

As a valuable supplement to his ad- 

ess, Dr. Lange prepared a forty-page 

t of musical works by Latin-Ameri- 

n composers, arranged in a series of 

grams (symphonic, chamber music, 

ino solo, choral, etc.), with specific 
dications as to the source from which 
ich item could be obtained. This list 
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Conversing During a Brief Interlude in the Conference on Inter-American Relations in the 
Field of Music in Washington Are (Left to Right), Eric Clarke of the Association of American 
Colleges, N. Y.; Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief of the Music Division of the New York Public Library 


was mimeographed and distributed to 
all the members of the conference. 

The point of view of the United 
States was presented by William Ber- 
rien of Northwestern University, who 
stressed the need for a critical choice in 
selecting programs of Latin American 
music. He also pointed out the difficul- 
ties that exist in obtaining phonograph 
records of Latin-American music in this 
country. His remarks bore immediate 
fruit, for Charles O’Connell, music 
director of the RCA Manufacturing Co., 
announcd that his company would make 
a list of all recordings of Spanish- 
American music, submit this to an 
authorized committee of the Conference, 
and make available throughout the 
United States those records that were 
considered the best. 

In a paper of splendid scientific pre- 
cision, Charles Seeger of the WPA 
Music Program, Washington, stressed 
the importance of folk and popular 
music in promoting cultural understand- 
ing between peoples. He concluded with 
the proposition that “in the music the 
common man can make is to be found 
the main substance of the benefit which 
international relations may derive 
through music.” 


Secretary Hull Sends Greetings 


At the opening of the first afternoon 
session, the greetings of Secretary Hull 
were conveyed by Assistant Secretary 
of State Alfred E. Berly, who referred 
to the Conference as an “historic occa- 
sion” and an important step in develop- 
ing the codperative system of peace and 
intellectual interchange among _ the 
twenty-one American republics. 

This session was presided over by 
Harold Spivacke, Chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress, 
and the topic for discussion was “How 
Can Wider Knowledge of the Music of 
the Americas Be Made Available”? 
Earl V. Moore, the new director of the 
WPA Music Program, pointed out the 
vast resources of this organization, 
through its many orchestras and choral 
groups, for the performance of Latin- 
American music, and suggested that 
festivals be held devoted to “Music of 
the Americas”. 

Philip L. Barbour of the NBC and 
Davidson Taylor of the CBS discussed 








the activities of the national broadcast- 
ing systems, the former concentrating 
on the short-wave aspect (broadcasts of 
musical programs to South America), 
while the latter told about some of the 
difficulties involved in the radio per- 
formance of symphonic music. Mr. Tav- 
lor stated that arrangements had been 
made to send programs of symphonic 
music to Mexico by telephone wire, the 
resulting reception being of course 
more satisfactory than by short-wave 
transmission. He also predicted a great 
vogue for Latin-American dance music. 
Mr. Barbour informed the Conference 
that the concerts of American music 
given by the ASCAP in New York re- 
cently would be re-broadcast, through 
recordings, by short-wave to South 
America. 

In a discussion from the floor, the ques- 
tion of musical copyright was raised by 
José Castafieda, director of South Ameri- 
can musical programs for the NBC, who 
suggested the formation of a “Latin- 
American Society of Composers,” perhaps 
to be affiliated with ASCAP. Mr. Spivacke 
then remarked that this question of copy- 
right was so vast and complex that it 
would be taken up at separate conference 
to be held at Washington on Nov. 29 and 
30, devoted to the problems of libraries and 
publishers. 


Clark and Hanson Speak 


Evans Clark, who makes a hobby of col- 
lecting records of Latin-American popular 
music, spoke enthusiastically of the great 
charm and variety of this music. The next 
speaker, Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, was equally 
warm in his defense of fine art music. He 
stated that the Committee of Cultural Re- 
lations of the League of Nations (James 
T. Shotwell, chairman), was very shortly 
going to publish a book (which took fif 
teen years to prepare), listing the entire 
repertoire of American symphonic music 
played by all the orchestras of this coun- 
try (Columbia University Press). 

On Wednesday evening the members of 
the Conference were guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss at their home, 
“Dumbarton Oaks”, for a reception and 
concert. The Musical Art Quartet played 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s ‘Intermezzo’ and 
the Quartet No. 3 by Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
and Elsie Houston sang Brazilian folk- 
songs and Voodoo incantations. 

The first part of the morning session on 
Thursday, presided over by Laurence Dug 
gan, Chief of the Division of American 
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CONFERENCE HELD IN CAPITAL 


Suggestions Include Music Fes- 


tivals, Copyright Agreement, 
New Record Lists and Radio 
Broadcasts 


Republics of the Department of State, dealt 
with the dissemination of musical compo- 
sitions in the United States and the other 
American Republics. Carleton Sprague 
Smith, Chief of the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library, spoke on the 
role of libraries in this connection. He an- 
nounced that the ‘Handbook of Latin- 
American Studies’, published annually by 
the American Council of learned Societies, 
would, beginning with the 1940 issue, in- 
clude a section on Latin-American music 
(bibliography of music, books and records), 
edited by Professor Berrien. He divided 
the field of art-music into five sections: 
concert-hall, church, school, radio and 
home, and said that all these should be 
taken into consideration. He also made 
a plea for recognition of American folk 
and popular music as an essential element 
of our culture. 


Engel Talks for Publishers 


Speaking for the music publishers, Carl 
Engel, president of G. Schirmer, Inc., de- 
clared that the pubilsher was primarily a 
merchant who had to create a market, and 
that he, as well as the composer, must 
rely for protection upon the proper kind 
of legislation. He suggested the formation 
of a “Pan-American Association of Music 
Publishers,” to serve as a clearing-house 
for all activities and problems related to 
this field. 

The role of motion pictures in the dis- 
semination of musical culture was discussed 
by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., director of the 
Motion Picture Project, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Concrete suggestions in 
this regard were requested from members 
of the Conference. The rest of the session 
was devoted to a discussion of the oppor- 
tunities for exchange of music students and 
professors, the speakers being Mrs. Con- 
cha Romero James, chief of the Division 
for Intellectual Co-dperation of the Pan 
American Union; Howard Hanson (who 
stressed the excellence of technical musical 
education in the United States), and Eric 
Clarke, of the Association of American 
Colleges. Mr. Clarke emphasized the need 
for a real understanding of Latin-Ameri- 
can culture as a whole, if efforts in the 
field of musical interchange were to have 
their best results. Mrs. James pointed out 
the difficulty of having music recognized 
on an equal basis with more “useful” sub- 
jects in the granting of scholarships and 
funds for research, travel and study. 

The closing session was devoted to a 
general discussion, based on the report of 
the Findings Committee (made up of those 
who had organized the Conference and who 
were listed as speakers on the program). 
First, however, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
music editor of the Washington Times- 
Herald, spoke on behalf of the musical 
press. This session was presided over by 
Charles Thompson, of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, and the report of the Find- 
ings Committee was unanimously adopted. 
Among the points made ‘effective thereby 
were that the members of the Findings 
Committee should serve as an Organizing 
Committee for carrying on the objectives 
of the Conference, and that the possibili- 
ties of a permanent organization should be 
explored. In addition, it was declared that 
the Conference considered the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Musicology at Monte- 
video, directed by Francisco Curt Lange, a 
much-needed center for musical inter- 
change. 

Space does not permit mention of all 
those who made valuable suggestions or 
comments from the floor at the various 
sessions. George Herzog of Columbia Uni 
versity gave interesting information from 
the angle of the anthropologist, and R 
Nathaniel Dett made a well-worded plea 
for recognition of the Negro’s contribution 
to American culture. All the discussions 
were taken down by stenographic typists. 
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CONCERT 


INGERS had the weight of numbers 

on the season’s opening lists. Song 
recitalists included Frieda Hempel, 
Alexander Kipnis, Lotte Lehmann, Ellen 
Repp, Dorothy Bacon, Helen Traubel, 
Felix Knight, Virginia Pemberton and 
Jane Prescott, the last five in their first 
iocal recitals, Violinists included Efrem 
Zimbalist, Ossy Renardy, Kato Havas, 
in a debut appearance, David Sackson 
and Arnold Belnick. Erno Balogh, 
Roger Aubert and Katherine Bacon 
gave piano recitals, the latter opening 
her Beethoven sonata cycle. Mary Hill 
Doolittle, cellist, made her New York 
debut. 


Frieda Hempel Gives Her First Recital 
of Current Season 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Celius Dough- 
erty, accompanist. The Town Hall, Oct. 
6, evening : 
‘O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre’; ‘Parlez, Echos 
Be TORRE nes Anna c ees ceneegeseeea'he: Handel 


‘An den Sonnenschein’; Der Himmel Hat 
eine Trane Geweinet’; ‘Stille’....Schumann 


‘Er ist CO i ee 
‘Hark! ! ark’; ‘Die Forelle 
Hark! Hark! the aie 
‘Wie Melodien zieht es’; ‘Lullaby’; 
"‘Schwesterlein’ .......cscccsccscccvese Brahms 
CRTe Ge PRAIANE cocicccccscdvdcogedecseces Ravel 
‘Fétes Galantes’ ..........-- néicnenaeee ..-Hahn 
‘Mit einer Wasserlilie’...........+++.,+.-Grieg 
‘Traum durch die Dammerung’; ‘Nichts 
Strauss 
‘Invocation to the Sun God’, Zuni Tradi- 


tional Hymn.........+++++e+s> Arr. by Troyer 
‘Bartolillo’>, Costa Rican Folk Song . 
Arr. by Bibb 

‘Coucou, Canari Jaloux’............+++: French 

‘Spin, Spin, by Little Daughter’....... German 

Lovers of the finer elements of song in- 
terpretation and that vague but necessary 
thing known as “style,” had their fill at 
this recital. Mme. Hempel’s art remains 
undimmed and her ability to “put a song 
across” is unrivaled at the present time. 
She was greeted with such a prolonged 
burst of applause on her appearance that it 
seemed as though the recital would never 
be started. 

Always a consummate actress, Mme. 
Hempel succeeded best at this recital in 
songs which gave her dramatic scope. Thus, 
Schubert’s ‘Die Forelle’ was made into a 
miniature tragedy which was so well cal- 
culated that a repetition was necessary. 
3rahms’s ‘Schwesterlein’, which was sung 
in place of the ‘Standchen’, was also beau- 
tifully given. Several of the songs, such 
as ‘Hark! Hark! the Lark’ (sung, inci- 
dentally with the unauthenticated second 
stanza), and ‘Traum durch die Dammer- 
ung’, suffered from a too hasty tempo. 

In the third group, the Grieg song was 
exquisitely sung and had to be repeated. 
The final group brought nothing particu- 
larly interesting, either in content or in- 
terpretation, except the French folksong, 
which was delivered with rogueish humor. 

There were many encores and Mme. 
Hempel could have gone on indefinitely, so 
appreciative was the audience of her de- 
lightful singing. 


Lotte Lehmann Sings Lieder 


Lotte Lehmann, soprano; Paul Ulanow- 
sky, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 17, 


evening : 
‘Der Lindenbaum’; ‘An Eine Quelle’; Liebes- 
botshaft’; “Rastlose Liebe’.......... Schubert 
Songs and Dances of Death: ‘Trepak 
‘Lullaby’; ‘Death’s Serenade’; ‘The Field 
EE. Sdiedadieh 6b aqebebeoue segs Mussorgsky 
‘Schéne Fremde’; ‘Geisternahe’; ‘Volks- 


liedchen’; ‘Auftrage’ .............. Schumann 
‘Die Kranze’; ‘Botschaft’; ‘Unbewegte Laue 
Luft’; ‘Willst Du dass Ich Geh’?’.. Brahms 
The encompassing art of Lotte Lehmann 
delighted a distinguished audience of over- 
flow proportions which gathered to hear 
what was announced as her only recital of 
the season. The benison of her voice fell 
alike upon discriminating music lovers and, 
if there were any in the audience, neophytes 
new to the artistry of Mme. Lehmann. 
When the soprano appeared upon the 
stage the ovation she received was a spon- 
taneous mark of the esteem in which she 
and her singing are held. The applause 
also signified a responsibility. That the 
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Lotte Lehmann 


Frieda Hempel 


soprano would discharge her re-creative 
task well, was a foregone conclusion, but 
that she would do so with gracious per- 
suasion, with unique and seeming simplicity 
of manner—a simplicity that is at the core 
of all great interpretation in the art-song 
form—exceeded the expectations of even 
the most sanguine among her listeners. 
Mme. Lehmann was at the top of her 
bent from the opening Schubert song to the 
final encore—and there were many of those : 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Richard 
Strauss, as well as repetitions of some of 
the Lieder on the printed program, which 
were hardly enough to suffice her hearers. 
She invested the Schubert ‘Liebesbot- 
schaft’ with a girlish tone quality, the 
‘Rastlose Libe’ with propulsion and fire, 
and sang the ‘Death’s Serenade’ in the 
Mussorgsky group with a fine, free tone, 
though the cycle seems better suited to 
the male voice, and the English transla- 
tion was particularly awkward. Schu- 
mann’s ‘Volksliedchen’ was performed with 
delightful candor, an almost artless fresh- 
ness. It had to be repeated. A categorical 
enumeration of the various qualities with 
which she invested the songs is pointless 
when one is confronted with the phenomena 
of Mme. Lehmann’s ripe artistry. It must 
suffice to say that the recital was a com- 
pendium of personality, rare tonal appeal 
and an imaginative intelligence of the high- 
est order, all fused to produce a livine art 
The accompaniments of Mr. Ulanowsky 
were distinctive contributions to the eve- 
ning. E 


Virginia Pemberton Makes New York 
Debut 

Virginia Pemberton, soprano, who has 
been heard elsewhere in both opera and 
concert, made her first New York appear- 
ance in recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 4, with Giuseppe Bambos 
chek at the piano. 

The program was a carefully selected 
one arranged with insight into the artist’s 
style. She avoided operatic fields, except 
for the ‘Addio’ of Mimi from ‘La Bohéme’, 
given as an encore. Throughout the eve- 
ning her best singing was done in works 
of quiet content, and in several of these, 
such as the ‘Wiegenlied’ of Strauss, she 
achieved convincing effects. The placing of 
Mme. Pemberton’s voice is not such as to 
put a wide range of expression at her com- 
mand, but in many of her songs she gave 
pleasure to her audience, as was evinced 
by continuous applause. D. 


Helen Traubel Appears in Recital 


Helen Traubel, soprano; Coenraad V. 
Bos, accompanist (for the final group. 
Walter Damrosch). Town Hall, Oct. 8. 
afternoon: 

‘Gottesmacht und Vorsehung’: ‘Wonne der 


Wehmut’; ‘Freudvoll und Leidvoll’: ‘Die 
Trommel! Gerihret’ . Beethoven 


‘Aufenthalt’; ‘Wiegenlied’; ‘Seligkeit’ 
Schubert 
‘Ruhe meine Seele’; ‘Cicelie’ Strauss 
‘Japanese Death Song’ Earl C. Sharp 
‘Sea Shell’ ....... : .. Engel 
‘A Memory’ Fairchild 


‘Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind’. ..Ilgenfritz 
“Mary Rutledge’s Lament’ from ‘A Man 
Without a Country’; ‘A Sick Child’ 
Damroscl 
‘Du Bist der Lenz’ from ‘Die Walkire’ 


Wagner 
Miss Traubel was a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera for several years, making 
her debut during the spring season of 1936, 





Virginia Pemberton Ellen Repp 


in Damrosch’s opera from which she of- 
fered an excerpt at this recital. The beauty 
of her voice on the present occasion, and 
the excellence of her art inevitably give 
rise to the question of why she was not 
heard more frequently 

The Beethoven songs were sung in good 
classical style, but it was in the Strauss 
songs that Miss Traubel reached her first 
climax. Both of them were beautifully 
sung, the second especially so, and as en- 
core, the artist added a fine rendition of 
the same composer's ‘Zueignung’. The Eng- 
lish songs were well projected and the 
‘Walkie’ excerpt brought the printed pro 
gram to an impressive and very beautiful 
climax. H. 


Ellen Repp Heard in Town Hall Recital 


Ellen Repp, contralto, who made her 
New York debut last season, returned to 
the Town Hall for a recital on the after- 
noon of Oct. 14, with Stuart Ross at the 
piano. Beginning with Schubert's ‘Die All 
macht’, Miss Repp sang ‘Im Abendrot’, 
‘Der Schiffer’ and ‘Gruppe aus dem Tar- 
tarus’, all by the same composer. A French 
group by Bachelet, Chausson, Duparc and 
Fauré followed, and one by sung 
with the original texts, and a final group 
in English 

Miss Repp has a calm, well-poised style 
and a definitely artistic approach to her 
songs which makes much of her work inter- 
esting. The chief fault is the unevenness of 
her scale which causes her voice to sound 
sometimes like a soprano and sometimes 
like a contralto. Its soprano quality was 
the more pleasing. The Schubert 
were well given, but the French songs were 
unimportant except the Bachelet which was 
sung with spirit. Grieg’s fine ‘Tak for dit 


Grieg, 


songs 


Raad’ was well done The audience was 
a sizeable one and obviously pleased with 
the singer's work H 


Alexander Kipnis Opens Recital Series 

Alexander Kipnis, bass: Celius Dough- 
erty, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 10, eve 
ning 


“Wie ein Liebchen’ from “The Entfihrung’ 


Catalogue Aria’ from ‘Don Giovanni’ 
Mozart 
Six Biblical Songs’ Dvorak 
‘The Cloths of Heaven’ Dunhill 
‘Sleep Now’ Barber 
irst Performance 
‘Old Clothes and Fine Clothes’ Shaw 





‘Into the Night’ Edwards 


Little Tack Horner’ with apologies to 
Handel) Diack 
Three Michaelangelo Songs Wolf 


Trepak; Serenade (From ‘Songs and Dances 
of Death"); “The Song of the Flea’: ‘Death 


Scene’ from ‘Boris Godunoff Mussorgsky 


Mr. Kipnis was greeted by a large audi- 
ence as befits his prominence and artistry 
Vocally, he was in much better form than 
last season, a certain ominous tightness 
having disappeared from his voice. On the 
interpretative side he was most effective 
in his quieter moments and at least one 
work on the program seemed out of place 
Both the Mozart excerpts were beautifully 
delivered and the Dvorak songs were given 
with devotion 

There was nothing of particular moment 
in the English group except Clara Ed 
wards’s “Into the Night’, which the audi- 
ence would gladly have had repeated. The 
Mussorgsky songs were effective, especially 
‘The Flea’, but the ‘Boris’ excerpt lost 
through not having the orchestral accom- 
paniment. It was an evening of fine sing- 


ing and worthy of the approval which was 











Helen Traubel Alexander Kipnis 





Dorothy Bacon Jane Prescott 


forthcoming from the audience. Mr. Dough- 
erty played beautiful accompaniments. 


H. 


Dorothy Bacon Makes New York Debut 


Dorothy Bacon, contralto, made her first 
New York appearance in recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 12, with 
Conrad Forsberg at the piano. 

Miss Bacon offered an interesting and 
well-chosen program which included an 
aria from Handel’s ‘Radamisto’, ‘Gerechte: 
Gott’ from ‘Rienzi’, a German group, one 
in Scandinavian tongues, and a final one 
in English. She disclosed artistic inten- 
tions, a sense of style and a voice of good 
natural quality. Her production did not 
seem such as to proclaim the best which 
she is capable of giving and lack of self 
possession also militated against her, but 
much of her singing was such as to give 
pleasure. 


Jane Prescott Sings in the Town Hall 
Jane Prescott, soprano, assisted by Selma 
\dinoff, ‘cellist, and Florence Reichner, 
pianist, with Eleanor Weller as accompa- 
nist, gave a recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 7. Miss Prescott is a 
personable young woman with what seems 
to be a naturally fine voice. That it is trained 
to a point where she was wise in challeng- 
ing a verdict as a professional artist, can- 
not be said. She lacks repose of manner 
and breath support beyond the point where 
nerves are a factor. There are not, at the 
present time, many seasoned operatic art- 
ists who can deliver acceptably ‘Die Holle 
Rache’ from ‘The Magic Flute’, yet Miss 
Prescott elected to open her program with 
this most difficult of arias. In less exacting 
numbers, the young singer displayed per- 
sonality and frequently, good tone, and, in 
more than one instance, a really good trill. 
Miss Adinoff and Miss Reichner contrib- 
uted a sonata by De Fesch, and a group of 
shorter works. H. 


Zimbalist and Sokoloff Begin Sonata 
Series 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. Vladimir So 


koloff, pianist. Town Hall, Oct: 7, after- 
noon : 
Sonata No. 2 in A <a yaaa .. Bach 
Sonata No. 30 in D (K. 306) ..Mozart 


Sonata No. 9 in A, Op. 47... Beethoven 


If one may judge by the throng which 
gathered for this first concert in the series 
to be given this season by Efrem Zimbal 
ist and Vladimir Sokoloff, baseball and 
sonata recitals are the two most popular 
pastimes of the early fall. Nothing could 
be more admirable for students and young 


(Continued on page 26) 
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BURMA-PWE 


Typical dance of the joyful and 
modest maidens of Burma 


ARGENTINE—EL GATO 


A typical and once very popular 
dance of the Gaucho of the 
province of Santiago del Estéro 


JAPAN—KAPPORE 


Folk dance of Japan which is exe- 
cuted to the tune of popular songs 


THE DOLL 


nterpretative dance representing a 
puppet whose mechanism permits 
her to move about and dance 
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Returns from 


TRIUMPHANT TOUR 


Through 


SOUTH AMERICA 


(57 Recitals in 6 Capitals) 
Significant Press Comments 





BUENOS AIRES (Argentine) 


.. La MERI is an unique interpreter 
in whom one is at a loss to know which 
attribute is worthy of the highest praise ; 
her intimate penetration of the very 
kernel of the musical compositions—all 
distinctive—which she selects, or her art 
in which the hands play so important a 
part; profound and inductive art which 
speaks through mimed dances of great 
suggestive power and personality. " 


—La Prensa. 


“ 
. 


SANTIAGO (Chile) 


“ . . the brilliant performance of La 
MERI in the Royal Theatre has no 
precedent in the history of our stage. 
Neither is it susceptible of any com- 
parison with what, until to-day, has been 
offered us by other dancers. La MERI 
surpasses magnificently the natural lim- 
its by her sublime art; hers are very 
personal interpretations, unique, real 
creations that respond to the most inti- 
mate essence of the artistic being.” 
—El Diario Ilustrado. 


CARACAS (Venezuela) 


“.. with the recitals of La MERI, the 
public of Caracas is presented with per- 
formances of an artistic value and cul- 
tural transcendency that should awake 
the interest of everybody concerned 
with culture. ... There is no doubt that 
this woman is exceptional in the history 
of the dance; her personality is far be- 
yond that of her rivals who appear 
before the great international public. To 
be present at one of her recitals is like 
realizing the most picturesque journey 
one can imagine.” El Universal. 


MONTEVIDEO (Uruguay) 


“... A dance recital of La MERI is an 
essentially artistic spectacle replete with 
evocative suggestions, noble visions and 
infinite loveliness. As for the dances of 
Spain, it does not suffice in this case that 
to dance them one must have them in 
the blood. This is the general rule, it is 
true, but La MERI is the exception to 
the rule; La MERI is a ‘Maja’ in San 
Antonio de la Florida or a ‘Bailaora de 
tablao.’ But where this dancer is incom- 
parable is in the Corrida, The Dance of 
Terror, and the Gitanerias.” 

-El Diario. 


RIO DE JANEIRO (Brazil) 
“ . . With the death of the great Argen- 


tina, no other dancer of Spanish dances 
but La MERI could occupy her vacant 
throne with her real virtuosity of the 
‘castanuelas’ and her pure and classical 
style of the Hiberic dances. La MERI 
is also great in the modern dances and 
shows us also those of folks unknown 
to us and finally La Meri is incompa- 
rable in the dances of the Orient, as 
esthetes and critics of India have de- 


clared. Jornal de Comercio. 


LIMA (Peru) 


. now in Lima is an extraordinary 
artist that dances, and those who dedi- 
cate themselves to this Art have oppor- 
tunity to learn much, perhaps all they 
need. ... The part of the program 
dedicated to the Spanish dances had the 
virtue to enthuse the public to such a 
degree, that they insisted upon a repeti- 
tion of each number . . . in La MERI 
we have the combined attributes of an 
extraordinary artist plus the erudition 
of the dances of the five continents.” 

-La Prensa. 
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SPAIN—GOYESCA 


Andalusian dance stylised to the 
haughty and dignified manner of 
the epoch of the great painter Gaya 


JAVA—SRIMPI 


A stately dance representing the 

delicate pantomime of the “Ma- 

quillage," traditionally danced only 
by Royal Princesses. 


INDIA—KHATAK 


NAUTCH 


The best known dance of the North 


of India as performed 
Marwary women 


ADORATION OF THE 


Interpretive dance 


which 


by the 


VIRGIN 


trans- 


lates choreographically the famous 


painting of the same 
Filippo Lippi 


name by 
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The Orchestras Resume 


IX of America’s great orchestras have entered 

upon their new seasons, with others to give 
their opening concerts within the next fortnight. 
The remainder of October and most of November 
will bring a succession of gala events, marking a 
resumption of their public programs by the most 
notable array of symphonic organizations to be 
found anywhere in the world. 

The personnel of our orchestras has never been 
a matter of more careful selection than it is today. 
Whatever the many and varied views of critics, 
musicians and laymen about individual conductors, 
there is no escaping the circumstance that they 
have been chosen, not because they were ready 
at hand, but after a process of elimination in which 
the entire horizon has been scanned. They repre- 
sent a survival of the fittest, so far as American 
judgment and discrimination could determine that 
fittest. 

There are, of course, other good conductors, 
both at home and abroad, for whom places may 
be found in our scheme of things as changes be- 
come necessary or desirable—our orchestras can- 
not possibly take care of all first-line conductors 
at one time. But the fact remains that, in the 
main, our orchestras have at the helm the men 
whom the supporters of those orchestras prefer 
to have in charge of their concerts; they are the 
first choice of the moment. 

Today, the comparison is not with orchestras 
abroad but with the tragic situation which has 
left America almost elone as a land where great 
symphonic music can be heard without thought 
of the alarms of war. With nothing more direful 
than the faint rumble of a subway to distract at- 
tention, the listener in our concert halls can only 
vaguely realize what it means to be endlessly on 
the alert for the sirens that send men, women and 
children scurrying to cellars and air raid shelters. 

The contrast is an awesome one—the horrors 
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of war over Europe; the boundless benison of the 
symphonies throughout America, with the radio 
carrying into millions of homes the message of 
humanity and brotherhood inherent in the music of 
the masters, whatever their nationality or race. 





Distractions at Concerts 


OW that another music season is upon us, it 
N may be salutary, if only by way of providing 
a safety valve, to consider an English protest 
against the “distractions’—an American might 
say “pests”’—of the concert halls. First of all, 
says H. Hyatt King, writing in Musical Opinion 
(London), come the rhythm fiends, whom, no 
matter where one sits, it is impossible to escape. 

Male and female, they are incapable of hearing any 
music without giving expression to primitive and 
animal instincts by moving some part of the body in 
time with the music. They tap on the floor with their 
toes, knocking perhaps against the metal supports 
of a row of seats, and sometimes add a piquant touch 
with a squeaky shoe; they knock on the back of a 
seat with their knees, or tap the arm of it with their 
finger-tips; they beat time in the air with one or 
more fingers; they move their heads in dreamy 
ecstasy, until the person behind feels moved to deeds 
rather than words. (A really ingenious fiend can per- 
form several of these rhythmical wagglings at the 
same time, but happily such a prodigy is rare!) 
Another common nuisance is the amateur commenta- 
tor who cannot refrain from whispering remarks into 
a companion’s ear: “Isn’t that modulation into G 
sharp minor just too marvellous?” “That woman’s 
passage-work makes me sick,” &c., ad lib. This pest 
is often observed in slightly amorous couples at an 
early stage of acquaintance, when the males wishes to 
impress the female. A different species of comment, 
or rather interpolation, is born of boredom. The 
classic example is that which echoed through the 
spaces of the Crystal Palace at a silent moment in a 
Handel Festival: “We alway fry ours in lard!” 

Another person to avoid like the plague is the hum- 
mer, be he a trained musician or otherwise. The 
former is the more dangerous, since he does not stick 
simply to the melody but adds harmonies such as the 
composer never dreamed of. There is another type of 
offender who cannot fail to be aware of its transgres- 
sion. It arises from the warped intellect in persons 
who, in return for playing the part of financial guar- 
antor of concerts, claim the right to review them as 
purely social occasions to be enjoyed in the more 
spacious halls. Naturally, this perversion is to a great 
extent a female specialty. Its sine qué non is a pair of 
opera glasses, to be used for searching the more dis- 
tant seats to note the absence of other ladies for ref- 
erence at the next important at-home. “My dear, you 
didn’t hear Schorowenstein last week? His cantabile 
was positively devastating, and it was absolutely his 
last appearance for ten years!” (The hapless absentee 
slinks off, having lost at least three inches in social 
stature.) The opera glasses also provide diversion 
as a thing to be dropped off the lap at the worst pos- 
sible moment—during delicate runs on the wood-wind 
or a soft roll on the tympani. But what are fallen 
opera-glasses to a cascade of chocolates rattling down 
the steps of the Albert Hall coincident with the top 
B flat of an Italian tenor? 

More amusing if little less irritating is the distrac- 
tion provided by the ardent follower of program 
notes. Much turning and fluttering of pages herald 
a brief silence. “Ah! that was the twiddly bit on the 
bass clarinet, Ex. 5G: no it wasn’t, it must be the 
third part of the second subject, Ex. 2r, repeated on 
the tuba. Got it! Now its doppo movimento for the 
fugato vituperoso. What? Finished already? Must 
have missed Ex. 179 at the beginning of the coda.” 

Is there any remedy for all this? Short of 
appointing a dictator and segregating the sheep 
from the goats—i.e., placing the tappers, hummers, 
whistlers, rhythm fiends and opera-glass droppers 
on the right, silent patrons on the left, the only 
way out would be remain away from the halls of 
distraction and listen to broadcasts of music in 
the manner suggested by Ernest Newman—“alone 
in a dark room.” Perhaps the war will lead to a 





new invention along the lines of the gas mask: a 
sound strainer that will filter out the hums, taps 
and whistles without deleting also the timpani, 
woodblock and triangle. While there’s life, there’s 
hope. 
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Wide World 


Fritz Kreisler, Violinist, Born in Austria, Who Recently 

Became a French Citizen, Is Shown with Mrs. Kreisler Upon 

Their Recent Arrival in America Aboard the Liner Washing- 

ton. Mr. Kreisler Will Make His Annual Concert Tour of the 
United States 


Elman—Just back from an extended tour of South 
America, Mischa Elman declares that he does not 
know any part of the world that is supporting music 
as well as the United States except South America. 


Enters—In addition to creating new pantomimes 
for the coming winter, Angna Enters has found time 
to write a four-act play with incidental music, entitled 
‘Love Possessed Juana’. The work deals with the 
Infanta Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
known in history as ‘Joan the Mad’. 


Buxton—The Eastman Kodak Company, in arrang- 
ing an exhibit of contemporary photography at the 
New York World’s Fair, announced the showing of a 
print on Oct. 28, made by Eugenia Buxton, Americar 
pianist, entitled ‘Little Old Man’—a companion pic 
ture to ‘Little Old Lady’, and both portraits of ‘Nip 
and Tuck’, her pet terriers. 


Serkin—Among German musicians to change thei 
nationality is Rudolf Serkin, pianist, who recentl) 
became a Swiss citizen. Mr. Serkin has communi- 
cated with his American management to the effect 
that having complied with the necessary formalities, 
he will sail shortly for this country. 


Weinberger—‘“‘Many things have been written oi 
America’s significance for the preservation of cultur: 
in our time,” declares Jaromir Weinberger, the Czec! 
composer now in this country. “However, what it 
means for the creative artist cannot be over-esti 
mated.” 


Holt—In order to have ready all types of entertain 
ment for British troops now under the colors, Harold 
Holt, the London impresario, has an organization of 
over eighty members which is available for immediate 
entertainment of troops and war workers. Varied pro- 
grams for different types of audiences can be pre- 
sented at short notice. 


Rethberg—Although Marcia Davenport’s vivir 
heroine, Lena Geyer, always referred to Elsa it 
‘Lohengrin’ as a “dumme Gans”, and a Europeat 
prima-donna (unnamed) now upon our shores, de 
clares she is “a complete dope”, Elisabeth Rethbere 
feels that Elsa is one of the finest characters Wagne: 
created. “Really, to portray Elsa taxes all the his 
trionic abilities of a singer”, says Mme. Rethberg. 
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NATIVE SYMPHONIES 
PERFORMED BY WPA 


101 Major Works by Ejighty- 
Three American Composers 
Listed Since October 1935 


One hundred and one symphonies by 
eighty-three American composers are 
included among the more than 6,000 na- 
tive compositions which have received 
public performance by the WPA must- 
cians since October, 1935, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kerr, assistant commissioner in 
charge of the division of professional 
and service projects, announced recently. 

First performances were given sym- 
phonies by Frederick Shepherd Con- 
verse of Boston; Wheeler Beckett ot 
Richmond; Felix Borowski, Richard 
Czerwonky and Leo Kopp of Chicago ; 
Robert S. Whitney of Louisville; J. 
Vick O’Brien of Pittsburgh; Vaughan 
Cahill of Cleveland; Frederick 
rich of Portland, Ore.; Hans Heinrich 
Himmer of Detroit; Theodore Beyne ot 
Grand Rapids; Glenroy C. Stein of 
Dallas; Howard H. Christian of Fort 
Worth; Nicholas Gualillo of Syracuse ; 
Richard Koebner, John Leight and Kent 
Kennan of Milwaukee; Willy Stahl and 
Emil Gerstenberger of Los Angeles; 
Arthur Gutman and William Schuman 
of New York, and Robert Russell Ben- 
nett, Dante Fiorillo, Israel Freedman, 
Carl Groenwold, Stephano Guerrier, 
John Adam Hugo and Adolf Tandler. 
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Moore Prepares Compilation 

The compilation was prepared by 
Earl Vincent Moore, national director 
of the WPA Music Program (formerly 
the Federal Music Project), from the 
records of the Index of American Com- 
posers, which has been compiled as a 
part of the project’s activity. 

Dr. Moore’s report points out that 
symphonies by Henry Hadley, Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Howard Hanson, Arthur Shepherd and 
Ernest Bloch, among others, were al- 
ready well known when the project 
came into existence. Symphomies by 
these composers have appeared in_ the 
programs, some of them re 
peatedly, but many of the composers’ 
names in the recent compilation did not 
enjoy national reputations; some, im 
fact, were barely known outside their 
home communities. 

“Among the 101 works in symphonic 
form performed at the project’s con- 
certs,” said Mr. Moore, “perhaps not 
more than a score were included in the 
established seasonal repertoires of the 
subscription orchestras of the country. 
[ am not referring to compositions that 
were given a single performance and 
then were relegated to the feather dust- 
ers of the orchestras’ librarians. 

Nor would I contend that all of these 
101 works have any comparative merit; 
the significance in the matter is found, 
rather, in the fact that so many compo- 
sitions by young and lesser known com- 
posers stood the fire of advisory board 
Study and rehearsal readings before they 
were placed on public programs. At any 
ate the composers found listeners in the 
eactions of whom they might amend, 
rescore or scrap their work. For the 

time, in a large, broad way, the 
rican composer has had the oppor- 
ty to learn how his black notes 
ly sounded, and this is no little thing 

culture of a people. 

Not all of these compositions are 
he classic, conventional symphonic 


—four movements in contrasting 
] 


projects 


is. But all are symphonic in con- 
t, and some of them reflect the trends 
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icy of encouragement for the native 

composer will be continued and empha- 
the WPA programs.” 
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Philadelphia Matinee Musical Club 
Plans Many Events 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The season 
t the Matinee Musical Club will be in- 
wugurated with the annual luncheon in 
the Bellevue-Stratford on Oct. 31, when 
Julia E. Williams, recently elected presi- 
dent, will assume office. The roster of 
musical programs so far announced in- 
cludes: the first Philadelphia appearance 
of Eyvind Laholm, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor; recitals by Martha Lipton, con- 
tralto; Julius Katchen, pianist; Fred- 
erick Vogelgesang, violinist, and others. 
[here will also be a program of music 
by the women members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; an appearance of the 
Philadelphia Ballet, and a_ special 
Christmas performance of MHandel’s 
The Messiah’. This season, the club’s 
chorus will again be directed by Harry 
\. Sykes, and the club’s string ensem- 
ble by Ben Stad. w. & &. 





Edward Collins Gets Bispham Medal 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Edward Collins, 
well known composer and pianist, was 
presented with the David Bispham medal 
for this year at the first autumn meet- 
ing of the American Opera Society of 
Chicago on Oct. 17 at the Drake Hotel. 
The award has been presented to an 
American composer each year _ since 
1922 as a memorial to the New York 
baritone after whom it is named. 





New England Conservatory Receives 
Debussy Manuscript 

Boston, Oct. 20—The New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music now pos- 
sesses the three-line holograph sketch 
by Claude Debussy for the ‘Rhapsody 
for Orchestra and Saxophone’ which 
was played at the Boston Symphony 
concerts of Oct. 20-21. The work was 
commissioned by the late Mrs. Richard 
J. Hall of this city, whose heirs have 


deposited the maauscripts in the library 
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Can It Happen Again? 
(Headline) Opera-in-German-Open 
ing Attended by Street Riots. Otto Go 
ritz’s Company Ignores Mayor Hylan’s 
Injunction to Postpone Season and Ser- 
vice Men Battle with Police While Per- 
formance Goes On. ‘Meistersinger’ Ex- 
cerpts and ‘Nachtlager in Granada’ Pro- 

duced Amidst Nervous Tension. 

1919 


Good Old Days 
(Headline) Operatic Night at Hippo- 
drome. Alda, Lazzari, Chalmers and 
Kingston Delight Big Audience at Sun- 
day Night Concert 
1919 


Cart Before Horse? 

August Strindberg says, “I have 
praised the text of ‘Tristan’ because of 
its simple beauty, which reminds one of 
Maeterlinck”. 

1919 


of the conservatory. The work is in- 
scribed in Debussy’s hand ‘“Esquisse 
d’une ‘Rhadsodie Mauresque’ pour or- 
chestre et Saxophone principal, a 
Madame E, Hall avec l’hommage re- 
spectueux de Claude Debussy. 1901- 
1908.” At various points in the sketch 
are notations in his handwriting regard- 
ing the orchestration. Mrs. Hall was 
president of the old Boston Orchestral 
Society. G. M. S. 





Houston Symphony Plans New Season 

Houston, Tex., Oct. 20.—The Hous- 
ton Symphony, Ernst Hoffman, con- 
ductor, will give ten subscription con- 
certs and in addition four concerts for 
children. The soloists will be Albert 
Spalding, Bidu Sayao, Robert Casade- 
sus and Jack Abrams. On tour the or- 
chestra will travel East to New Orleans 
and West to San Angelo. 





Hunter in Charge of Production of 
Columbia Recording Corporaiton 

James H. Hunter has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of production 
of the Columbia Recording Corporation, 
at Bridgeport, Conn., it has been an 
nounced by Edward Wallerstein, presi 
dent. Mr. Hunter’s new duties include 
the supervision of all manufacturing 
operations entering into the production 
of Columbia, Brunswick, and Vocalion 
records. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


wn MUSICAL AMERICA for October, 1919 isis Nevpeanenonena inser igs 





Left, Ema Destinnova, Who Temporarily Forsook the German Spelling of Her Stage Name, Arrives 
in New York After Three Years’ Internment on Her Estate Near Prague. Centre, Luisa Tetrazzini Gives 
a Reception to American Journalists at Her Home in Lugano, Switzerland. Right, Alessandro Bonci, 
Tenor, Arrives for Operatic Appearances 


Somewhat Exaggerated 

A naval officer tn the Black Sea 
Squadron received a communication 
from a liaison officer “to-the effect that 
Chaliapin had contracted a dangerous 
lness in Moscow and that the Bolshe- 
vists, fearing its spreading, had sum 
marily shot him”. 


1919 
... and Still Is! 
Rachmaninoff was one of the real 


lions of last year’s music season. He is 
likely to be the same this winter, judg- 
ing from the reception he got at his 
piano recital in Carnegie Hall, a fort- 
night back. 

1919 


Via the “Boston Post” 

A lady in church, noticing that a 
stranger had no prayer-book, offered 
him hers. “Thanks”, he replied, “but I 
never use a libretto”. 

1919 


Miami Symphony Begins Twelfth Season 

Miami, Oct. 20.—The University of 
Miami Symphony, entering upon its 
twelfth season, has now a membership 
of eighty-two and holds daily two-hour 
rehearsals. Arnold Volpe has been the 
conductor and musical director since 
1926. The following are the dates and 
soloists for the season of 1939-40: Dec. 
11, Alexander Kipnis; Jan. 22, Joseph 
Szigeti; Feb. 19, John Erskine; March 
4, Gregor Piatigorsky; April 1, Walter 
Gieseking; April 15, Mary Hughes 
Call. 


A Song for Europe 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

I attended the ‘Cavalcade of Stars’, a 
splendid program at Hollywood Bowl, and 
sat by myself in a far corner. Rosa Pon- 
selle, a beautiful vision in shimmering 
white, appeared and gloriously sang Schu- 
bert’s ‘Ave Maria’. The audience was spell- 
bound. Hearing such beauty, thoughts of 
the horrors in Europe came to me against 
the beauty and peace in America. 

This morning I was awakened by a pass 
ing newsboy: “Russia Wars on Poland!” 
With the lingering beauty of Ponselle’s 
singing in my ears I could only think that 
if by some magic she could be heard sing 
ing the ‘Ave Maria’ over Europe, as she 
sang it last night, the fighters would lay 
down their arms and have something to 
think about—God and Universal Peace. 

Duke EIDe 

Los Angeles. 
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Frederick Jagel Returns 
From Rio de Janeiro 


Metropolitan Opera Tenor Sang in 
Fourteen Performances of Eight 
Operas in South America 

Frederick Jagel, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and his wife, returned 
to America on Oct. 2, from Rio de 
Janeiro, where Mr. Jagel recently com- 





Mrs. Jagel (Left), Frederick Jagel and Mar- 
git Bokor Walking on the Avenue Atlantica 
in Copacabana 


pleted a series of fourteen performances 
with the opera company. 

Though he was originally scheduled 
to make eight appearances, his contract 
was extended to fourteen and he en- 
joyed particular success in leading roles 
in Gounod’s ‘Faust’, in which he sang 
opposite Solange Petit-Renaud, as Mar- 
guerite; in Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ and 
‘Madama Butterfly’, Delibes’s ‘Lakmé’, 
Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’, Mascagni’s ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ and _  Leoncavallo’s 
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‘Pagliacci’. He also sang in two per- 
formances of Alfano’s ‘Risurrezione.’ 

In addition to his engagements at 
Rio. de Janeiro, Mr. Jagel was re- 
quested to go to Buenos Aires to sing 
at the Teatro Colon in a performance 
of Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’, but was pre- 
vented from doing so by previous com- 
mitments in the United States. 





TEXAS UNIVERSITY PLANS 


Four New Members Added to Faculty— 
Concert Series Scheduled 

AustTINn, Tex., Oct. 20.—The depart- 
ment of music of the University of 
Texas has added four members to its 
faculty to meet the increased enrollment 
demands. The new members are: An- 
thony Donato, associate professor of 
violin; Homer Ulrich, associate pro- 
professor of ’cello and chamber music; 
Margaret Corbin, instructor in voice, 
and Janet McLoud, instructor in theory 
and piano. 

The department will present a series 
of concerts by members of the faculty, 
the first of which is scheduled for Oct. 
25. The program will be given by Mr. 
Donato and Chase Baromeo, professor 
of voice. The Girls’ and Men’s Glee 
Clubs will present joint concerts on 
Nov. 29 and March 20, and will make 
several concert tours in and around 
Texas. The University Orchestra, 
directed by Homer Ulrich, will also be 
heard. The Austin Symphony, which 
includes a number of students in its 
roster, gave a concert on Oct. 12, and is 
scheduled for three others during the 
season. 

The University Light Opera Com- 
pany, directed by Herbert Wall, is 
studying and producing musical drama. 
It will present ‘Follow Thru’ on Nov. 
22, 23 and 24; ‘Night of Stars’, a stu- 
dent-produced review, on March 1, and 
‘Blossom Time’ on May 9 and 10. The 
Longhorn Band of 200 men, directed 
by George E. Hurt, will also be active 
during the season. 





ROTH QUARTET CHANGES 


Three Members Resign to Teach—New 
Personnel Planned 

Resignations from the Roth Quartet 
have been announced by Jeno Antal, 
second violin; Janos Scholz, ’cello, and 
Ferenc Molnar, viola. Mr. Antal and 
Mr. Scholz will be connected with the 
Westminster Choir College in Prince- 
ton, N. J., and Mr. Molnar is on the 
faculty of the department of music at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Feri Roth, first violinist, will shortly 
announce the new members of the quar- 
tet, which will fill many engagements 
during the season. 





Alec Templeton Opens Toledo Museum 
Concert Series 

Totepo, O., Oct. 20.—The concert 
series for the Toledo Museum of Art 
presented Alec Templeton, pianist, as 
the first of its seven offerings. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting, will appear on Nov. 
1; Zino Francescatti, violinist, on Dec. 
8; the St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Golschmann, conducting, on Jan. 19; 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, on Jan. 31; 
the Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conducting, on Feb. 9, and 
the Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene Goos- 
sens, conducting, on March 27. The 
course is arranged by Blake-More 
Godwin, museum director, and Mary 
Van Doren, head of the music depart- 
ment. 


SEASON LAUNCHED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Menuhin Recital Officially Opens 
Lists—Quartet and New 
Trio Heard 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 20.—The San 
Francisco concert season was officially 
opened by Yehudi Menuhin on Oct. 1. 
The violinist was in best form. His per- 
formances of Fauré’s Sonata in A, 
Bach’s Sonata in A Minor (No. 2), 
Wieniawski’s Concerto No. 1 and 
smaller works by Bloch, Sarasate, Nin, 
Debussy and Locatelli bespoke the ma- 
ture artist. The Bach solo sonata was 
his finest achievement. In the other 
works he had admirable assistance from 
his accompanist, Hendrik Endt. 


Kerby Gives Recital 


Marion Kerby gave a concert of 
Negro Exaltations and Kentucky moun- 
tain songs recently. Hers is a unique 
one-woman show, but it would be less 
successful without the unobtrusive musi- 
cal aid given her by Muriel Seymour 
at the piano. Hamilton Forrest’s ar- 
rangements were also noteworthy. 

Aided by the presence of Ferenc Mol- 
nar as violist, the San Francisco String 
Quartet set a high standard of musician- 
ship and ensemble playing in its open- 
ing concert on Oct. 5 in the Veterans 
Auditorium, devoted to quartets by 
Haydn and Hindemith and the Schu- 
bert ‘Trout’ Quintet played with the as- 
sistance of Bernhard Abramowitsch, 
pianist, and Robert Schmidt, doublebass. 

The new San Francisco Trio, Alice 
Morini Wolski, pianist; William Wol- 
ski, violinist; and Boris Blinder, ’cell- 
ist, was welcomed in its Community 
Playhouse debut in a program devoted 
to Beethoven, Brahms and Haydn. 

Maryory M. FIsHER 


THREE ARTISTS BEGIN 
DENVER CONCERT SERIES 





Pinza and Fray and Braggiotti Give 
Opening Event on Course—Navy 
Band Plays Two Programs 

Denver, Cot., Oct. 20.—The Ober- 
felder-Slack Series opened on Oct. 9, 
before a capacity audience. Ezio Pinza, 
bass, and Fray and Braggiotti, piano 
team, were the artists presented. Mr. 
Pinza was in excellent voice and further 
enhanced the reputation he made last 
year on the same series by his fine sing- 
ing. Fray and Braggiotti made their 
second appearance in Denver and cre- 
ated a distinct impression with their re- 
markable synchronization in two-piano 
work. 

For the remainder of the concert 
Oberfelder-Slack will present: 
Argentinita and Her Spanish Dancers, 
Jascha Heifetz, Marian Anderson, Nel- 


series 


son Eddy, Bidu Sayao and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, José Iturbi and Lauritz 
Melchior. 

Charles Benter brought his U. S. 


Navy Band to Denver for two concerts 
on Oct. 13. A special students’ matinee 
in the afternoon attracted a large group 
from the schools. The evening perform- 
ance was attended by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. 7: Sie 





San Carlo Opera Begins Chicago 
Engagement 
Cricaco, Oct. 20—The San Carlo 
Opera Company opened a thirteen-day 
engagement at the Auditorium Oct. 10 
with a stirring performance of Verdi’s 
‘Aida’. Norina Greco, Aroldo Lindi, 


Coe Glade, Mostyn Thomas and Harold 


Kravitt were the singers. Other operas 
given were ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Madame Butte r- 
fly’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, ‘Pagliacci’ 
‘Faust’, ‘Martha’, ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Car- 
men’, ‘La Bohéme’, ‘La Traviata’, and 
‘Tannhauser’. The artists who ap- 
peared in addition to the opening cast 
were: Bianca Saroya, Lucille Meus:!, 
Hizi Koyke, Leola Turner, Charlo'te 
Bruno, Dimitri Onofrei, Rolf Gerard, 
Franco Perulli, Mostyn Thomas, Mario 
Valle, Lyuba Senderowna, Ivan Petroff, 
Stefan Kozakevich, Harold Kravitt, and 
Natale Cervi. Carlo Peroni conducted 
all performances. 





Ancient Music Festival Opens in Chi- 
cago 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The Chicago 
Festival of Ancient Music by the Man- 
uel and Williamson Harpsichord En- 
semble opened with a concert of Bach 
and Mozart on Oct. 17 at the Goodman 
Theatre. Philip Manuel and Gavin 
Williamson are directors of the group, 
whose personnel includes: Dorothy 
Lane and Dorothy Brown, harpsichord- 
ists; Ernest Liegel and David Van Vac- 
tor, flutist; Leonard Sorkin and Oscar 
Chausow, violinists; Milton Preves, 
violist; Dudley Powers and George 
Sopkin, ’cellists; Gladys Porter, Ruth 
Bassett and Irene Olson, soprano; 
Hazel Meisterling and Ruth Saleen, 
contraltos; George Bishop, tenor, and 
Bruce Foote, bass. 





Marion Rous Gives Readings of 
Philharmonic Programs 

Marion Rous is presenting two series 
of readings of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony programs in the Car- 
negie Hall Art Gallery, covering a 
range of works from Bach’s ‘St. Mat- 
thew Passion’ to Hermann’s ‘Moby 
Dick’. The first series began on Oct. 12 
and is scheduled for every Thursday 
morning. The second series, inaugu- 
rated on Oct. 20, will be presented on 
alternate Friday mornings. 





Piano Teachers Congress of New York 
Holds First Meeting 

The Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York held the first regular monthly 
meeting of the season on Oct. 5, in Stein- 
way Hall. The guest speaker was Dr 
LeRoy Campbell. His topic was ‘The 
Source and Development of Modern 
Music’. Marie Hall, a member of the 
congress, gave the studio talk. Her sub- 
ject was ‘Group thinking versus unit 
thinking for the little piano pupil’. 
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MU PHI EPSILON AT FAIR 





National Music Honor Society Arranges 
Series of Appearances 


For its programs at the New York 
World’s Fair, a nation-wide project, Mu 
Phi Epsilon,national 
honor music  so- 
ciety, appointed the 
following commit- 
tee: Hazel Griggs, 
Tau Alpha Chap- 
ter, chairman; 
Elizabeth Hender- 
son, Pittsburgh 
Alumnae Chapter, 
for the Atlantic 
Province; Linda 
Sool, Iota Alpha 
Chapter, for the 
Great Lakes Prov- 
ince; Hazel B. 
Nohavec, Phi Beta Chapter, for the 
East Central Province; Mae E. Hess, 
Mu Delta Chapter, for the West Central 
Province; Alma Lowry Williams, Phi 
Nu Chapter, for the Pacific Province. 
The committee in charge of Mu Phi 
Epsilon Day at the Fair included Hazel 
Griggs, chairman, Adela Laue, Beatrice 
MacCue and Arial Kromer, all of Tau 
Alpha Chapter. 





Hazel Griggs 





WHITTALL PROGRAMS 
BEGUN AT CAPITAL 


Gordon Quartet Opens Library 
of Congress Series with 
Aid of Langenus 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Oct. 20—Two 
concerts by the Gordon String Quartet 
on Oct. 13 and 14 opened the Library of 
Congress music events for the 1939-40 
season. The musicians, with the assist- 
ance of Gustave Langenus, clarinetist, 
were engaged for the first programs to 
be presented this winter in the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall series. 

For the pair of concerts Jacques Gor- 
don selected works from the classical 
and romantic repertoire, and while the 
quartet favored their audiences with no 
composition of the twentieth century, 
the programs gave listeners the feeling 
of being carried far over the chronologi 
cal range of chamber music composition 
In the first program there was Haydn’s 
Quartet in G, Op. 77, No. 1, four move 
ments of a crystal-clear classicism; 
\lexander Glazunoff’s Quartet No. 5, 
in D Minor, Op. 70, a work whose 
melodic wanderings accounted for the 
years that separated it from the preced 
ing Haydn work; and Beethoven’s Quar 
tet in F Minor, Op. 95, a composition, 
the power and subtlety of which justified 
its being placed in the climactic, rather 
than the chronological, position on the 
program. 


Brahms Quintet Offered 


Of great interest was the second of the 
two Gordon String Quartet programs. 
With the clarinetist’s able assistance the 
ensemble played Samuel Coleridge-Tay 
lor’s Quintet in F Sharp Minor and the 
Quintet in B Minor by Brahms. Also on 
the program was the D Major Quartet 
{ Felix Mendelssehn. Again the right 
1k was placed last, the Brahms. It was 
leer beauty in tone. But again, part of 
e interest in it was due to its relation- 
ip to other works on the program. Co- 
‘ridge-Taylor’s Quintet was music that 
reathed easily, if not too deeply. Men- 


delssohn’s Quartet also moved along 
smoothly, giving the audience an exam- 
ple at the same time, of master crafts- 
manship. 

Members of Mr. Gordon’s quartet in- 
clude David Sackson, violin; William 
Lincer, viola, and Naoum Benditzky, 
‘cello. In both concerts, as in all Whit- 
tall events at the Library, the string 
players use the Stradivari instruments 
which Mrs. Whittall gave to the Library 
of Congress. Jay Watz 





Chamber Orchestra Formed in Philadel- 
phia 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber Orchestra has been 
formed with Robert Gomberg as con- 
ductor. The first concert is scheduled 
for Oct. 26 in Ethical Culture Society 
Auditorium, the program to include 
works of Handel, Mozart, Debussy and 
others. A feature will be Roussel’s 
‘Sinfonietta’, listed for a first Philadel- 
phia performance. Mr. Gomberg states 
as one of the purposes of the new or- 
ganization, the presentation of lesser- 
known works of the older masters and 
chamber-compositions of contemporary 
musicians. W.E. S. 
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KLEMPERER ASKS 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Conductor Recovering from Op- 
eration—Los Angeles Post 
Remains Open 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—The much- 
discussed fate of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic has taken a more enigmatical 
turn with the announcement that Otto 
Klemperer, conductor for the last five 
years, has requested a leave of absence 
for the entire season. Dr. Klemperer 
underwent a serious operation in Boston 
a few weeks ago, and while his condition 
is reported as progressing satisfactorily, 
his physician forbade strenuous activi- 
ties for several months. It is explicitly 
denied that the conductor’s resignation 
has been accepted by the Philharmonic 
management. 

No announcement has been made as 
to who will be chosen to lead the or- 
chestra this season. Popular opinion 
expects that the post will be offered to 
Leopold Stokowski or to Albert Coates, 
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both of whom are in Hollywood at pres- 
ent. It is possible that the series may 
be divided between the two. 


Date of Opening Indefinite 


The exact date of the opening is also 
indefinite. Late in the summer it was 
announced that there would be no or- 
chestra unless the sum of $100,000 were 
raised by Sept. 15. The middle of last 
month found little more than $80,000 in 
pledges and cash in the coffers of the 
management, bringing the statement 
that only a twelve weeks’ season, begin- 
ning after the first of the year, is con- 
templated. However, the committee is 
working overtime to raise the full quota, 
in which case, it is intimated that sub- 
scribers may expect an additional two 
weeks’ concerts. Hat D. Crain 





Giannini Writes Second Radio Opera 

Vittorio Giannini has written his sec- 
ond opera for the radio, ‘Blennerhassett’, 
on a commission from the Columbia 
Workshop of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Philip Roll wrote the 
libretto and the work will be broadcast 
on Nov. 2. 
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@ FIVE CONSECUTIVE CONCERT TOURS OF EUROPE — 1934-1939 
@ TYPICAL PRESS COMMENTS: 


IN EUROPE—"One of the greatest musical events of the season." 


Louis Auber, Le Journal, Paris, 1939 
IN THE UNITED STATES—"A display of artistic interpretation that one can justly 


admire. A recital to be remembered."—Minneapolis Tribune, 1939 


Coast to Coast Tour, 1939-40 Now Booking 


To introduce two new works of Castelnuovo- Tedesco 
and Darius Milhaud this season 


UNITED STATES: 
119 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Concert Management 


Albert Morini 


EUROPE: 
252 Faubourg St. Honore 
Paris, France 
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DAMROSCH IS SPEAKER 
AT HAMMOND OPENING 





Urges Tolerance at Inauguration of 
New Organ Studios—First 
Performances Given 

“Peace and Tolerance in Music” was 
the central idea of the program opening 
the new Hammond Organ Studios on 
Oct. 9, with Walter Damrosch as guest 
of honor and speaker, and a recital of 
first performances of works on the 
Hammond organ and novachords. The 
performers were Pietro Yon, Harry 
Campbell, Gordon Seaman, and the New 
World Ensemble, conducted by Ferde 
Grofé. Among the guests were Lotte 
Lehmann, Gladys Swarthout, Jan Kie- 
pura and his wife, Martha Eggerth, 
Friedrich Schorr, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, George En- 
gles and Archer Gibson. : 

The program included a ‘Reverie’ by 
Robert Leach Bedell; Scherzo de Con- 
cert by Leonce de Saint-Martin; Pre- 
ludium, arranged for two novachords, 
by Vittorio Giannini; “Three Bible 
Poems’ by Jaromir Weinberger ; ‘Badi- 
nage’ by Bach-Dickinson; a Sarabande 
by Johann Schenck, transcribed by H. 
Whipple; ‘The March of the Wise Men’ 
by Harvey B. Gaul, arranged by C. 
Black; ‘On the Trail’ from the ‘Grand 
Canyon Suite’ by Ferde Grofé; and 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue’, arranged 
for the Hammond organ and novachords 
by Mr. Grofé from his original orches- 
tral arrangement. 

Dr. Damrosch urged tolerance to- 
wards the art of other nations and stated 
that “Art should never be shackled po- 
litically”. After the opening, a testimo- 
nial dinner to officials of the Hammond 
Organ Company was held at the New 
York Athletic Club by business leaders. 
The guests of honor included Earl 
Campbell, C. E. Penny, A. J. Kerin and 
J. E. Mutch. 
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Larry Gordon 


Among the Celebrities Who Heard Dr. Damrosch's Plea for Tolerance in the Arts at the 
Opening of the Hammond Studios Were (Left to Right) Martha Eggerth, Film Star and Wife 
of Jan Kiepura, Metropolitan Opera Tenor; Gladys Swarthout of Opera, Concert, Radio 
and the Films; Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano; Mrs. Friedrich Schorr, Friedrich Schorr and Irene 
Jessner of the Metropolitan Opera; Ernest Hutcheson, President of the Juilliard School; Lotte 
Lehmann, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and Amy Ellerman, Contralto 





Dr. Walter Damrosch Pleads for Tolerance in 
Art at the Formal Opening of the Hammond 
Studios 





KANSAS CITY CHOSEN FOR MTNA MEETING 





National Schools Association to 
Convene Two Days Prior 
to Music Teachers 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—The 
program for the sixty-first annual meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and will be announced shortly by 
Edwin Hughes, president of the asso- 
ciation. Kansas City will be host to the 
large number of musicians who will 
gather during the holidays for a three- 
day session to hear addresses, forums 
and musical events. Headquarters for 
the M.T.N.A. will be the Hotel Muehle- 
bach. 

The opening session on Thursday 
afternoon, Dec. 20, will be in the new 
Music Hall of the Municipal Audi- 
torium. As in the past few years, the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music will convene i.. the same city two 
days in advance of the M.T.N.A. meet- 
ing, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Phillips and under Howafd Hanson, 
president, the delegates from over 100 
universities, colleges and music schools 
will discuss problems pertaining to ad- 
ministration and curriculum. 

Forums in voice, piano, organ, choral 
and violin will again be featured. Ses- 


emic Degrees for Teachers of Music’, 
with Theodor Finney of the University 
of Pittsburgh in charge; ‘Musicology’, 
presided over by Leland Coon of the 
University of Wisconsin; ‘Public School 
Music’, with Mabelle Glenn of Kansas 
City as chairman; ‘Present Status and 
Activities of the WPA Federal Music 
Project’, presented by the newly appoint- 
ed director, Earl V. Moore of Washing- 
ton, D.C. There will be talks and discus- 
sions on ‘Music Education in the Earlier 
Grades’, ‘Musical Theory’, ‘Music in 
the Colleges’, and many other topics. 
At the opening session a memorial ser- 
vice will be held for the late Waldo Sel- 
den Pratt. 

Homer C. Mowe of the New York 
Singing Teachers’ Association, will ar- 
range the program for the vocal forum 
at which he will preside. Palmer Chris- 
tian, of the University of Michigan, will 
act as chairman on the choral and or- 
gan forum. Chairman for piano and 
string forums will be announced soon. 


Philharmonic to Play 


Among other features planned are a 
concert by the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic under Karl Krueger, which will 
be complimentary to members of the 
M.T.N.A. and the N.A.S.M. A recep- 
tion and musicale will be staged at the 


Art, housing one of the finest art 
collections in the country. Numer- 
ous other musical features will be pre- 
sented by other vocal and instrumental 
groups on the various programs. 

Membership in the M.T.N.A. is open 
to all musicians and others interested 
in the progress and development of 
music in this country upon payment to 
the treasurer, Oscar W. Demmler, 217 
Dalzell Ave., Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
of $4.00, which will admit to all sessions 
of the convention, procure the printed 
cloth-bound volume known as the Book 
of Proceedings, which includes the 
papers and addresses presented at the 
annual meeting, and copies during the 
year of the M.T.N.A. Bulletin. The 
tentative program of the Kansas City 
meeting will be mailed in early Decem- 
ber. Those desiring a copy, who are 
not on the mailing list, should write the 
secretary of the association, D. M. 
Swarthout, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans. 





OPERA GUILD TO HOLD 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER 





Metropolitan Managers to Be Honored 
at Waldorf-Astoria — Lehmann, 
Sayao and Kullman to Sing 


Lotte Lehmann, Bidu Sayao and 
Charles Kullman will be the participat- 
ing artists at the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild’s testimonial dinner to Edward 
Johnson, Edward Ziegler and Earle R. 
Lewis on Nov. 3, at the Waldorf- 
Astaria. 

Mme. Lehmann will sing a group of 
Lieder accompanied by Paul Ulanow- 
sky. Miss Sayao will sing two songs of 
F,. Longas, and the ‘Coplas de Curro 
dulce’ by Obradors, accompanied by 
Milne Charnley. Mrs. August Belmont, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, will preside. 

Guests of honor at the speakers’ table 
will include: Mr. and Mrs. David Sar- 
noff, Mr..and Mrs. Milton Cross, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Barbirolli, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Engles, Wilfred Pelletier and 


WASHINGTON SCENE 
OF NCMA BANQUET 


Howard Hanson Gives Address— 
Frank B. Noyes Is Given 
Plaque for Services 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—B: 
fore an audience distinguished by tl 
presence of leading American musiciat 
and newspaper publishers, Dr. Howar 
Hanson, director of the Eastman Scho 
of Music, declared on Oct. 10 th 
Americans are slowly, but surely, be 
ginning to appreciate their own musi 

The composer-conductor’s addres 
was a feature of a banquet program ar 
ranged by the National Committee f 
Music Appreciation. 

Another feature was the presentati 
of a plaque to Frank B. Noyes, pres 
dent of The Evening Star Newspap 
Company of Washington, for his se: 
vices in behalf of music appreciation 
the Capital. Last spring The Star spor 
sored a campaign in which 73,000 a 
bums of symphonic recordings were dis 
tributed among an estimated 10,00 
Washington homes. 





Praises American Orchestras 

Dr. Hanson told Mr. Noyes that out 
of The Star’s campaign would grow a 
bigger and a more understanding audi 
ence for the Capital’s National Syn 
phony. Referring to the growth of in 
terest in American orchestras, Dr. Har 
son said our symphonic organizations 
were the best in the world. 

Dr. Hanson quoted Dr. Serge Kous 
sevitzky, conductor of the Boston Syn 
phony, as saying that the United States 
is now producing the best contemporary 
music, and that the future of creative 
music lies now in this country. 

Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes, director « 
music in Washington public schools 
awarded the plaque to Mr. Noyes 
Toastmaster of the evening was Dr. J: 
seph M. M. Gray, chancellor of Ameri 
can University. Publishers paying 
tribute to Mr. Noyes included James 
Wright Brown, Sr., president and pub 
lisher of Editor and Publisher, the 
newspaper publishers’ trade journal 
and Walter M. Harrison, managing 
editor of The Daily Oklahoman and the 
Oklahoma City Times. 


Among the guests present were 
Josephus Daniels, Ambassador t 
Mexico; Senator Arthur Capper, 


Kansas; Paul Patterson, president and 
publisher of The Baltimore Sun, and 
Lucien Wulsin, chairman of the board 
of the Cincinnati Symphony. 

Jay Watz 
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MUSIC FEDERATION 
HAILS PEACE MOTIVE 


Board of Directors Decries War 
Hysteria at Salt Lake 
City Meeting 

Satt Lake City, Oct. 20.—The in- 
creasing use of music as an antidote to 
war hysteria was a plea recurrently 
made at the meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, held from Oct. 3 to 7 in 
Salt Lake City, with representatives of 
approximately thirty-five states in at- 
tendance. 

Stressed initially by the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, in a 
newspaper interview on her arrival in 
the Utah capital, it was repeated by her 
in her banquet speech and announced by 
both John E. Howard of Grand Forks, 
N. D., national student advisor, and 
Etelka Evans of Cincinnati, national 
junior counsellor, as among major ob- 
jectives of junior and student divisions. 
While not eliminating altogether stir- 
ring marches, Mr. Howard and Miss 
Evans will urge inclusion of a predomi- 
nant percentage of non-martial music 
in the repertoire of choral and orches- 
tral groups and bands in these two 
divisions. 

American Renaissance Expected 


The conviction that a renaissance in 
American music is a likely outcome of 
the conflict overseas was expressed by 
many of the directors. They felt that 
American musical life would be enriched 
by the coming of additional distin- 
guished foreign talent, that with the 
halting of new musical production 
abroad and with the cessation of activi- 
ties in the field of composition with the 
calling of composers to the colors, new 
opportunities would inevitably arise for 
American composers and artists. 

To meet the new demands, there will 
be an intensification of the search for 
new American talent. The department 
of American music, headed by Mrs. W. 
Carruth Jones of Baton Rouge, is again 
launching a composition contest for na- 
tive composers for music in both small 
and large forms. The work of assem- 
bling and cataloguing the compositions 
of native composers in the various states 
will be carried on with doubled energy. 
Meanwhile the 50,000 or more members 
of the junior division will engage in an 
independent research by assembling 
from family archives and collecting from 
recollections of their grandparents 
simple folk ballads which have not pre- 
viously been recorded, from which they 
hope to publish a Junior Folk Song 
Book. 


Contests Expected to Yield Talent 


Frank La Forge, Queena Mario, Mish- 
el Piastro and Josef Lhevinne have been 
announced by Mrs. Ruth Haller Otta- 
way as artist sponsors for the Biennial 
Young Artists Contests, climaxing in 
1941, which are the federation’s most 
comprehensive talent hunt. Enrollment 
of more than 8,000 young people in 
junior competitive festivals last year, 
with increases promised this year by 
Mrs. Phyllis Lations Hanson, the chair- 
man, augurs well for this field. Student 
musicians contests under the direction 





MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1939 


of Mrs. Fred Gillette of Houston, Tex., 
are expected to yield more talent dis- 
coveries. Motion picture music will be 
evaluated as a distinctively American 
contribution by a previewing committee 
in Los Angeles headed by Mrs. Grace 


Widney Mabee. An augmented course 
of study under the direction of Mrs. 
George W. Langford of Ann Arbor, na- 
tional education chairman, will focus 
attention upon the best of both Ameri- 
can and foreign music. A revival of 
church music will be fostered by the 
church music department under the 
direction of Dr. H. Augustine Smith, 
hymnologist. 


To Study Damrosch Bill 


Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of Portland, 
Me., vice-president and chairman of 
legislation, has paved the way for a 
more flexible legislative policy by secur- 
ing authorization from the board for a 
vote by mail which will permit her to 
support actively in the name of the fed- 
eration specific legislation in accord 
with principles which the organization 
has already enunciated. For the present 
legislative committee in the various 
states will concentrate upon a study of 
the so-called Damrosch bill, scheduled 
for probable presentation to Congress 
this winter, which provides for the crea- 
tion of a Federal bureau of fine arts 
which shall be non-political and non- 
partisan in its officership. 

The directors went on record at Salt 
Lake City as being “unalterably op- 
posed” to any bureau which might be 
“definitely political either in organiza- 
tion or administration”, or which might 
aim at “the perpetuation in toto of any 
existent relief agency”. 

Recommendations for the financing of 
the federation’s augmented activities 
through special memberships and similar 
devices were presented by Mrs. John A. 
Jardine of Fargo, N. D., past president 
and present finance chairman. Mrs. Jar- 
dine and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
of New York and Oxford, O., also a 
past president, were active in Salt Lake 
City proceedings. 


SAN ANTONIO FORECAST 





Orchestra’s Soloists to Be Templeton, 
Heifetz, Milanov and Martini 

SAN ANTONIO, TeEx., Oct. 20.—The 
Symphony Society of San Antonio has 
announced as soloists for its course of 
four concerts, Alec Templeton, pianist, 
on Nov. 24; Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
on Jan. 23; Zinka Milanov, soprano, on 
March 14, and Nino Martini, tenor, on 
April 11. Max Reiter is the conductor, 
E. H. Keator is the president of the or- 
ganization, 

The Civic Opera Company closed its 
season with a performance of ‘The 
Belle of New York’. Jean Sarli con- 
ducted. Harry and Florence Griffith 
were stage directors. Paul Harper 
directed the music. Chief roles were 
taken by Lloyd Harris, Lucile Klaus 
Whiteside, Wally Gursch, Mary Jane 
Garza, Elizabeth Fry McCarroll and 
Jack Blankfield. Other parts were done 
by Lorene Moyer, Elaine Schulze, Ed- 
mund Coleman, Bob Winn, Francis 
Carnesi, Jimmie Woodward, Clare Alice 
Connor, H. L. Summerville, Eva Jo Al- 
press and Marcel Robin. Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck is president of the com- 
pany. ma: Be 
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C. L. Wagner Observes 30th Anniversary 


Concert Manager Entertained at 
Lunch to Celebrate Three Dec- 
ades in the Field—Recollects 
Incidents of His Long Experi- 
ence 


‘T Biety years in the business of 
managing artists have brought 
Charles L. Wagner to the point of 
recollections, which, with the salty and 
original flavor that has marked his 
career, will soon be published in a book 
called ‘Seeing Stars’. At a luncheon re- 
cently given to celebrate this anniver- 
sary, Mr. Wagner gathered many of 
his old friends and some members of the 
press around him, and congratulations 
were heartily in order. 

Mr. Wagner enjoys talking about his 
musical and theatrical experiences of 
three decades, and he declares that his 
next book is going to be called ‘All My 
Geese Were Swans’. “I’m going to tell 
the truth,” he said, “and then run like 
hell!”. He is rather proud of the un- 
usual fact that during the thirty years 
he has managed only twenty-nine art- 
ists—“but what artists!” he exclaimed. 

He recalled a few incidents in his long 
career, which began with an eight-year 
Lyceum and Chautauqua experience, 
when those great insurgents, Sam Jones, 
Bryant and Governor Folk were raising 
rumpuses. The phonograph and the 
motor car put Chautauqua out of busi- 
ness, Mr. Wagner believes, and he had 
to get another job. 

In 1909 Mr. Wagner went to Europe 
and engaged the violinist Kocian. Then 
Rudolph Ganz and Alice Nielsson, and 
Mr. Wagner was off to a flying start. 


McCormack the Next Great Venture 


John McCormack was the next great 
venture. And after six years of record- 
breaking tours, McCormack actually 
urged Wagner to get another star. So 
when William Thorner phoned Wagner 
in 1916 about a soprano named Galli- 
Curci, Wagner thought he’d never heard 
a prettier name, nor, after he’d heard a 
phonograph record, a prettier voice. 

Then in 1919, Mary Garden—‘the 
first glamor girl,” according to Mr. 
Wagner. Miss Garden said to him: 
“Everybody says I’m rotten in concerts 
and I hate ’em, but if you think I can 
sing “em I’d like to. So he booked her 
forty concerts for the next fall. That 
was the season when she wore the 
famous mirror dress for every concert 
and complained bitterly because she 
couldn’t sit down in it. “It ruins my 
seating capacity,” said Mary. 

“I swore I’d never manage another 
tenor after McCormack”, said Mr. Wag- 


MUSIC ACADEMY ISSUES 
MAGAZINE IN BROOKLYN 


in New Series of Publications 

Contains Special Features and 
Program Notes 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music re- 
cently issued the first in a series of elab- 
orate thirty-two-page program maga- 
zines planned for each of the musical 
and dramatic events to be held in the 
building during the season 1939-40. 

Replete with special stories, photo- 
graphic displays and program notes, the 
\cademy’s house program will have an 
estimated minimum circulation of 500,- 
000 for the season. It is published by 
Sigmund Gottlober, who has issued the 
Stadium Concert Review for fifteen 


First 





Somach 


AT THE WAGNER LUNCHEON 
Mr. Wagner stands at the head of the table, centre, with Edward Johnson of the Metro- 


politan Opera at his right. 


Others, standing, from the left, are Edward W. Snowdon of 


Mr. Wagner’s office; Moriz Rosenthal, pianist; Leonard Liebling of the Musical Courier, 


and John F. Majeski of MustcaL AMERICA. 


At the table, left, reading from the front: 


Robert C. Bagar of the World Telegram; Orlando Barera, violinist; John Selby of the 
Associated Press; Bruno Zirato of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony ; Pierre V. R. 
Key of the Musical Digest; Alfred Human of the Musical Courier; Lawrence Evans of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation; George H. Hilbert of the Musical Courier; and Francis 


D. Perkins of the Herald Tribune. 


At the right: Howard Potter; Winthrop Parkhurst 


of Newsweek; Jerome D. Bohm of the Herald Tribune; Julian Seaman of Cue; Morris 
Gest, impresario; Richard W. Snowdon; Meyer Kurz; Kenneth Klein of Town Hall, and 


Paul Stoes, manager. 





ner. “But I read a cable from Vienna a 
couple of years ago about a young 
Swedish boy named Bjoerling. It said 
he had a voice from the northland with 
the warmth of Vienna. I went right 
over, heard one aria, and the deal was 
closed”. 

Destinn, Alda, Charles Hackett, Caro- 
lina Lazzari, Gieseking—and Will Rog- 
ers. Some of the twenty-nine. ‘But 
the greatest tour I ever had was with 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra in 1936”, said Mr. Wagner. “What 
a man—no temperament, believe it or 
not. Nothing fazed him and he was 
wonderful to do business with” 


A Rugged Individualist 


So it went with this individualist of 
the concert business, who still doesn’t 
believe in mass production, who claims 
he plays fair with the public but man- 
ages to be brutally frank. “Too many 
in this world play ostrich,” he said, “for- 
getting that in hiding their heads in the 
sand they leave their major portion ex- 
posed to be swatted.” 

And he believes that he’s never hit 


vine 


seasons. 

The current issue of the Academy’s 
program magazine contains among its 
features an article, ‘Lohengrin: A Poly- 
glot Experience’, by Dr. Felix Guenther, 
composer and musicologist, who is now 
associated with the music department 
of Queens College. Other stories are 
devoted to Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, 
duo-piano artists; Lotte Goslar, Euro- 
pean dance mime; the Novikoff Ballet; 
and a special series of ten lectures 
by distinguished speakers, ‘Reason and 
Society’, to be held under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences at the Academy of Music. 
The center spread is filled with photo- 
graphs of Mexico by Julien Bryan, rov- 
ing cameraman. A frontispiece is in- 
cluded in the publication and repro- 





come back at me,” he said, speaking of 
local managers particularly, “I think 
they haven’t enough energy to run con- 
certs. Look at that girl out in Clinton, 
la., the jumping-off place then. .She 
wanted concerts and I wrote her that 
Lillian Russell had been born in Clin- 
ton but nothing had happened there 
since. Her return letter fairly sizzled. 
I liked her spirit so much that I took 
McCormack, Alda and Ganz out there 
and grossed $16,000 on the course. But 
she made the mistake of letting all the 
other agents talk her into having fifteen 
attractions the next year, three before 
the middle of October, and so she went 
broke. 

“T’ve never sprung a press story that 
[ couldn’t substantiate. I think artists 
have enough material for good stories 
without making them up. Take Jean- 
nette McDonald. I announced her 
quietly and didn’t want any ballyhoo. 
It was no sacrifice. She played small 
towns to big grosses—$4,600 in Pitts- 
burg, Kans., and has thirty dates this 
year out of 500 applications.” 

Thus Charles L. Wagner on his thir- 
tieth anniversary. F, Q. E. 


duces a ‘Seated Figure’ by the Ameri- 
can sculptor, Robert Laurent. 

A succeeding issue, the publisher an- 
nounces, will be largely devoted to the 
Boston Symphony and its concerts at 
the Academy of Music. Several illus- 
trated articles of interest about the his- 
tory of the orchestra and of the musi- 
cal career of Serge Koussevitzky will 
be included. 





Signé Sandstrom Returns to America 

Signé Sandstrom, graduate of the 
Ecole Normale de Musique of Paris, 
with the Lisence de Concert, and a 
member of the Class Casals under the 


direction of Maurice Eisenberg, re- 
turned to America recently on the 
Shawnee. 


‘AIDA’ OPENS OPERA 
SEASON IN ST. LOUIS 


Halasz Conducts with Bampton, 
Castagna, Jagel, Destal and 
Gurney as Principals 


St. Louis, Oct. 20.—Before a bril- 
liant and expectant audience, the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Association opened 
its second brief season on the evening 
of Oct. 14 with a magnificent produc- 
tion of Verdi’s ‘Aida’, under the direc- 
tion of Laszlo Halasz in the Municipal 
Opera House. 

It was a triumph of staging for Dr, 
Ernest Lert and the cast was deftly 
chosen to produce an ensemble of fine 
balance. Rose Bampton sang the title 
role, taking the place of Maria Caniglia, 
who was unable to leave Italy. Miss 
Bampton’s first operatic appearance here 
found her fully capable of meeting the 
vocal requirements of the role and her 
work was much enjoyed. Frederick 
Jagel as Radames was in excellent voice 
and Fred Destal as Amonasro again dis- 
played that very fine baritone voice that 
made such an impression on those at- 
tending the spring series, where he sang 
several important roles. Bruna Cas- 
tagna as Amneris, John Gurney as 
Ramfis, Lorenzo Alvary as the King, 
Dorothy Bott as the High Priestess and 
Robert Ramsey as the Messenger com- 
pleted the cast. 

The opera chorus revealed the extent 
that they had of training under Mr. 
Halasz’s baton and their balance of tone 
was especially noteworthy. A new form 
of choreography was introduced into the 
ballet by Victoria Cassan, who had 
trained the corps de ballet. Its form 
blended perfectly with the character of 
the opera and the dancing made a dis- 
tinct impression. Mr. Halasz had the 
orchestra, chorus and singers under per 
fect control and the spectacular ‘Tri- 
umphal Scene’ was enhanced by many 
extras and the usual stage band. There 
were many recalls after each curtain. 

HERBERT W. Cost 





Behymer Bureau Arranges Season for 
Southern California Clubs 

Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—The opening 
season of Southern California Clubs, ar- 
ranged by the Behymer Artist Bureau, 
will include a performance by the Vir- 
ginia Johnson Dance Group for the Fri- 
day Morning Club on Nov. 10. The club 
opened its season with a concert by 
Marguerite Matzenauer and Richard 
Hageman. On Oct. 23 Lt. Joseph Bu- 
chalter was to speak on “The Scandina- 
vian Experiment”. Pasmore and Tre- 
rice, duo-pianists, will play for the Glen- 
dale Tuesday Club on Nov. 28. William 
Matchan appeared with the Pasadena 
Shakespeare Club on Oct. 3; and the 
Freeman High Quartet performed on 
Oct. 6 for La Canada Thursday Club 
Tihmar and Jarnac, dancers, opened the 
season at the Cultural Arts Association 
at San Fernando. Other artists appear- 
ing under Behymer auspices include 
James McDonald, tenor; Radiana Pas- 
more, contralto; Clemence Gifford, con- 
tralto; and Sigurd Nilssen, bass. 





Lauri-Volpi to Return to Metropolitan 

After a seven years’ absence Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, tenor, will return to the 
Metropolitan Opera during the second 
half of the season..Mr. Lauri-Volpi sang 
in Buenos Aires during the summer and 
instead of returning to Italy went to his 
home in Valencia, Spain. The general 
manager of the Metropolitan, Edward 
Johnson, invited him by cable to join 
the Metropolitan forces. 
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Orchestras Open Series in New York 





(Continued from page 3) 
jaromir Weinberger was played at all 


three concerts; and on the composer, 
present at the opening to bow from a 
box and subsequently from the platform, 
was bestowed a generous share of the 
applause. 

Mr. Barbirolli began the season with 
Berlioz’s brilliant ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ 
Overture, which received a lusty if 
hard-driven performance. Thereafter 
came Mozart’s Symphony in C Major 
(K. 388), a well-ordered if not particu- 
larly affectionate projection; then the 
new Weinberger opus, ‘Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree’, described as 
variations and fugue on an old English 
tune. Americans need no introduction to 
the song, but it apparently was some- 
thing of a revelation to the composer of 
‘Schwanda’ when he first heard it in 
conjunction with a British newsreel wit- 
nessed on the Riviera. 

There are seven variations, each 
with its title: (1) ‘Her Majesty’s Vir- 
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ginal’; (2) ‘The Madrigalists’; (3) 
‘The Black Lady’; (4) ‘The High- 
landers’; (5) ‘Pastorale’; (6) ‘Mr. Wel- 
ler, Senior, discusses widows with his 
son, Samuel Weller, Esq.’; (7) ‘Sara- 
bande for Princess Elizabeth, Electress 
Palatine and Queen of Bohemia’. From 
these designations it is to be seen that 
the composer turned to ‘Pickwick 
Papers’ as well as to Shakespeare’s son- 
nets (read “dark” for “black” in con- 
sidering the lady of No. 3) in his resolu- 
tion to make his variations as English 
as his theme. Though he has confessed 
never having seen the English land- 
scape, a painting in the Louvre was the 
inspiration for ‘Pastorale’. Elizabeth 
Stuart having been the winter queen of 
the composer’s own country, he could 
return to his native Bohemia briefly 
with her. Though the Sarabande in- 
evitably had a Spanish suggestion, Bo- 
hemianisms were recognizable _ else- 
where in the score. 

A consummate technician, Mr. Wein- 
berger could be counted on to make 
good use of the inversions to which 
parts of the tune readily lend them- 
selves. There is a “looking glass” 
phrase, the end of which is marked thus 
in the score: 


TAIZ1 AHT OT THOIA JHT MOAA GARA F2ARI49 


A great deal of ingenuity has been 
expended on the variations, without, 
however, giving them importance as 
musical creation. Perhaps their most 
gratifying attribute is their scoring, 
which is that of a virtuoso. The fugue 
is a double for that of ‘Schwanda’, save 
that it is less boisterous—a case of hurly 
without burly. There is again a subject 
more “popular” than “classical” and a 
prodigious amount of manipulation, into 
which enters at the end the original tune 
of the ‘Chestnut tree’. 

This fugue was precisely what was 
needed to touch off enthusiasm and the 
work was received with a demonstra- 
tion that far outran the usual polite ap- 
plause. The performance was one of 
care and gusto. The work could 
scarcely have fared better than it did at 
Mr. Barbirolli’s hands. The program 
was concluded with another of the con- 
ductor’s admirable presentations of the 
Franck Symphony, a work for which he 
has a special flair. It was warmly sym- 
pathetic and beautifully detailed. 





Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 

The program with which Mr. Tosca- 
nini came back to his admirers and idol- 
ators—the invited audience of about 
1,500 in the studio and the uncountable 
multitude listening on the air—was one 
of a traditional order, embracing the 
Schubert ‘Unfinished’, Strauss’s ‘Don 
Juan’, Haydn’s ‘Sinfonie Concertante’ 
(Op. 84) and the Bach-Respighi Passa- 
caglia in G Minor. At 72, the illustri- 
ous Italian remains a marvel of energy 
and stamina. The performances bespoke 
his unflagging vitality; they were fresh 
and luminous, full of the fire of his 
slakeless spirit. 

Needless to remark, they were uncan- 


nily clear and irresistible in their 
rhythmic élan. There was much that 
was otherworldly in the pianissimo 


passages of the symphony. The Strauss 
tone-poem was a thing of wings. It is 
not possible for this reviewer to extol 
Respighi’s cluttered and noisy transcrip- 
tion of the Passacaglia, but the playing 
communicated an excitement not readily 
shrugged away. The Haydn work asked 
a good deal of its solo group—Mischa 
Mischakoff, violin; Frank Miller, ’cello; 
Robert Bloom, oboe; and William Po- 
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lisi, bassoon—and theirs was an able 
rather than an ideal achievement of this 
charming and unhackneyed score. 


Ormandy Gives a Russian Program 


Tricked out 4 la Russe with a pro- 
gram of Mussorgsky, Prokofieff, Scria- 
bin and Stravinsky, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra began its series of ten con- 
certs in Manhattan in rare good form. 
Both Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra 
were very much in the vein and the 
playing was of high quality throughout 
the concert. The works presented were 
not of an order to prompt arguments 
about tempi or details of interpretation. 
What they called for was brilliance of 
performance and this they received. 

An element of novelty was given the 
presentation of Prokofieff’s ‘Lieutenant 
Kije’ Suite, in that a vocal soloist— 
Abrasha Robofsky, batitone—was util- 
ized in the second and fourth move- 
ments, ‘Romance’ and ‘Troika’, for the 
first time in these surroundings. Proko- 
heff provided a substitute in the form 
of a saxophone, used in combination 
with other instruments, and it was this 
version that was utilized by the Boston 
Symphony when it introduced the suite 
to New York. Mr. Robofsky’s singing 
was perhaps the most assertive detail of 
the performance. It was plentifully Rus- 
sian—so Russian, in fact, as to mislead 
the reviewer into thinking that the first 
song was being sung in Russian, not 
English. The words of ‘Troika’ were 
much more readily understood. 

With or without a singer, this is mu- 
sic of more wit than substance. Written 
for a film dealing with an imaginary 
hero who came into this world, was 
married and sent to an honored grave, 
all because a stupid Tzar misread some 
meaningless letters in an official docu- 
ment, the music remains an amusing ex- 
ample of the combined sophistication 
and naiveté that is so curious a charac- 
teristic of its composer. 

Mr. Ormandy’s prime achievement 
was a lush-toned and fastidiously fash- 
ioned performance of ‘The Divine Poem’ 
of Scriabin, which has become more 
than a little Lisztian in character with 
the passing of the years. The Mussorg- 
sky of the evening was the familiar 
Entr’acte from ‘Khovantchina’; the 
Stravinsky, the ubiquitous ‘Firebird’ 
Suite. The enthusiasm was commensu- 
rate with the high quality of the play- 
ing, 


Chicago Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 


man student songs, fitted the mood and 
tempo of the evening. The Beethoven 
‘Eroica’ was done in a robust style 
which tested the mettle of the orchestra 
and found it equal to the task. The 
minutest details of the score were 
worked out under the unerring direc- 
tion of Dr. Stock, without losing either 
the continuity or emotional content of 
the composition. 

The first performance in America of 
Brusselman’s ‘Suite after the Caprices 
by Paganini’, greeted the concertgoers 
after the intermission. Of more value 
as a pyro-technical display than for its 
musical qualities, the suite was enthu- 
Siastically received. Strauss’s ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’ closed the program. 

The promotion of Franz Polesny to 
the principal chair in the second violin 
section, and Milton Preeves to that of 
the violas, are the principal changes 
in personnel for the season. 

Net loss of the orchestral association 
for the season 1938-39 was $51,710 af- 
ter deducting a $25,000 income from 
trust funds for the year. 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Cor, 
of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Kathryn MEISL 
AMBRICA’S BELOVED CONTRALTO 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 


ROSE PAULY 


Dramatic Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“The New Hungarian Rhapsody.” 
—London Eve. Standard 


JAGEL 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Association 











Lucy 
Monroe 


Brilliant American 
Soprano 


Opera® Concert @ Radio 








BARRERE 


‘eto | 


BRITT 
“The Last Word in Chamber Music” 


AGNES AVIS 


American Soprano 
CONCERT ® OPERA ® ORATORIO 











Wiusur Evans 


Popular Four-Star Baritone 
Rapio 


EDWINA EUSTIS 


American Mezzo-Soprano 


Opera - Concert - ORATORIO - 





“One of the most richly satisfying 
voices of our time.” 


VIOLINIST 


“Playing touched by the flame of 
Singing Beauty.”—Phila. Inquirer. 








CarROLYN UrRBANEK 


American Lyric Soprano 
Prize winner of Sealtest “Rising 
Musical Star” Program last year. 


EUGENE LIST 


Young American Pianist 


“An imaginative musicianship that is 
refreshingly youthful and at the same 
time bewilderingly mature.” 

Steinway Piano 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
GROUP LISTS PLANS 


La Scala Company, Re-organ- 
ized, Headed by Pelosi—To 
Give Seven Works in Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera Company, Fran- 
cesco Pelosi, general manager, an- 
nounces seven performances for its 
1939-40 season, these to take place in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 2 and 30, 
Dec. 16, Jan. 13, Feb. 15, March 6 and 
April 18. Operas listed are ‘Madame 
Butterfly’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Tristan 





G. Provenzano 


Mrs. Walter A. Knerr 


and Isolde’, and ‘Aida’. Recently reor- 
ganized, the company will have Giu- 
seppe Bambosheck as musical director ; 
stage direction will be in charge of Ben- 
jamin Altieri, and William Sena has 
been selected as ballet master and 
choreographer. 

Officers of the organization for the cur- 
rent season are: president, Mrs. Walter 
A. Knerr, former president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Music 
Clubs; vice-president, Mrs. Robert R. 
Titus; secretary, C. Russell Corson; 
treasurer, E. Lecnore Bowker. Mrs. 
Vincent Hilles Ober, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, has 
been appointed honorary member of the 
board of directors, and among the mem- 
bers of the general committee are Julia 
E. Williams, president of the Matinee 
Musical Club; Mrs. George W. Elliott, 
president of the Philadelphia Music 
Club, and Mrs. C. R. Jefferson, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Forum. 

Roster of Artists Issued 

In the opening opera, ‘Madame But- 
terfly’, the title role will be sung by 
Annunciata Garrotto; James Melton 
will appear as Pinkerton, and Joseph 
Royer is cast as Sharpless. Singers 
listed in the personnel of the company, 
besides those mentioned, include: Julia 
Peters, Leonora Corona, Agata Borzi, 
Virginia MacWatters, sopranos; Emily 
Day, Joan Peebles, Lyuba Senderowna, 
Martha Lipton, contraltos; Jan Peerce, 
Sydney Rayner, James Montgomery, 
Arthur Gerry, Frank Forrest, Costanzo 
Sorcina, tenors; Robert Weede, Ed- 
ward Rhein, Rocco Pandiscio, Nino 


Ruisi, Benjamin Grobani, Claudio Fri- 
gerio, Pompilio Malatesta, John Lawler, 
Valentine Pigniak, Mario Cozzi, Walter 
Stafford, 

and basses. 


Philip Whitfield, baritones 
WILLIAM E. SMITH 
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Former American Prima Donnas in London 


(Continued from page 5) 

self and her colleagues, but these must 
await the publication of her memoirs, which 
are so nearly completed. How much do I 
owe to these memoirs! When first I met 
Mme. Zélie some years ago I asked her, 
as no doubt everyone had asked, whether 
she was writing her life; and from this be- 
ginning there grew a close collaboration 
between us, in which my part was to keep 
the work going, and to see that while the 
characteristic inconsequence was _ not 
smoothed out, we should still keep a hold on 
chronology and coherence. 

For months we worked together; did I 
say worked? well it always began with a 
luncheon of the choicest, for Mme. Zélie 
understands food, and studies the tastes of 
her guests. With such an embarrassment of 
riches as my hostess’ sparkling talk, her 
mobile, and expressive, and ever-changing 
countenance, her provocative quips, the de- 
licious French cooking (always with the 
correct wine), it was small wonder if my 
luncheons with Zélie de Lussan were, and 
are, a glimpse of my own particular fairy- 
land. 

Of Distinguished Descent 


When as a very young man, I first 
noticed this glamorous name heading a cast 
for ‘Carmen’, my instinctive thought was, 
“What a wonderful stage name, and how 
exotic; but of course too good to be true”. 
However, not only is there no fake about 
this name, but it is a very ancient and 
honorable French family that bears it. De- 
scended on the maternal side from Jeanne 
Rabutin Chantalde Fremiot, later to be- 
come Sainte Jeanne de Chantal, Zélie’s 
grandmother and mother both possessed 
beautiful voices and natural artistic talent; 
while among her father’s ancestry was an 
Abbé de Lussan, whose autographed hand- 
writing of the sixteenth century is among 
Zélie’s possessions, and a rather gay and 
charming friend of Louis XV, whom her 
father, the Marquis de Lussan, sent home 
before the friendship ripened unduly! Mme. 
de Lussan’s parents took their honeymoon 
trip to the New World, taking thirty-five 
days in a sailing ship—an ordeal which 
decided them to make America their home 
for some time, and thus do the Americans 
claim her as one of themselves. 

Mme. de Lussan continued to sing up to 
the Great War, and on retiring devoted 
herself to her friends and her social en- 
gagements. Her circle is immense, and she 
wonders whether many of her innumerable 
friends have even heard of her singing 
career! Her flat is luxurious, tasteful, and 
a veritable museum both of objects of art 
and of historical associations. In appear- 
ance she is strikingly beautiful, exquisitely 
dressed, and the very personification of 
chic. She is a good bridge player, and 
loves a game so long as it is a merry one: 
her running commentary, sometimes rele- 
vant, sometimes not, is a certain preventive 
of gloom or depression, and generally re- 
sults in bursts of helpless laugheer, in which 
she literally “laughs till she cries.” To 
see her greet her visitor is a lesson in 
charm and deportment, for her petite figure, 
her quick movements, and the rich speak- 
ing voice that has already said a lot before 
she has entered the room would all tell of 
a finely acquired art, were it not that her 
art was given to her by nature. 


Calvé Versus de Lussan 


For Mme. de Lussan was that truly rare 
phenomenon, a natural artist and musician 
who needed only a minimum of training to 
make her a perfect singer, and none at all 
to make her a very great actress. Whether 
her Carmen was better than Calvé’s is a 
question that will never be settled, for the 
two interpretations were utterly different; 
Calvé was the more popular in the role, 
but many experts declared for de Lussan. 
On her last visit to England, Calvé dined 
at Zélie’s flat, and over their coffee she 
confessed that her friend was the finest 
Carmen of all. Indeed Zélie understood 
how to order a dinner, but if Calvé had 
been reading Mérimée, she must have 
recognized that it was not herself who 
had portrayed the author’s ideal, which 


might have been a description of Zélie de 
Lussan instead of Carmencita. 

In society her technique is the same as 
in her art, although polished to the last 
degree, it is natural and therefore sincere. 
Never, I would wager, has she been caught 
off her guard, for she is never acting. She 
is herself all the time. Her charm is of 
that vigorous, decisive, and positive kind 
that never cloys or grows stale, and she 
has a philosophy of life which is founded 
on realism and common sense, and which 
while on the stage, as well as in later life, 
kept her aloof from the petty trivialities 
which made for bickerings and ill-feeling ; 
on such things she has simply turned her 
back. 

I count myself fortunate to have been 
admitted to the special friendship of one 
whose friends have been so numerous, and 
it is delightful to observe how the mere 
mention of her name invariably evokes a 
brightening of the eye and an expression 
of good will. I make no claim to have 
done justice in this brief sketch to a per- 
sonality that must surely defy description, 
but if I have left an impression of a 
brilliance that is never unkind, a nimble- 
wittedness that misses nothing, of real and 
practical unselfishness, a perfect social flair 
in which insincerity has no part, an atten- 
tive and stimulating listener, and withal a 
very shrewd judge of humanity, no reader 
of these lines need fear disappointment if 
he should have the good fortune to meet 
Zélie de Lussan. 


Susan Strong, Organizer 


I met Susan Strong first at Broadcast- 
ing House, London, when we were both 
taking part in a feature series called ‘The 
Golden Age’, which introduced in person 
some highly interesting artists who had 
flourished at the beginning of the century. 
Miss Strong was extremely gracious, and 
made some pleasant remarks about some 
previous broadcasts of mine dealing with 
the same topic. I then retired to the listen- 
ing room while she gave her program in 
model style. But it was a few days later, 
at her comfortable London flat, that I was 
able to get to know her. and to hear of the 
exciting, not to say stormy life she had 
led. Of her fame as an opera singer noth- 
ing need be said here: she was compelled 
to relinquish that career through serious 
illness, from which she has _ suffered 
severely, but she is still an active teacher 
of singing. Her incursion into business, as 
the proprietress of a laundry, is well 
known to American readers, but Miss 
Strong must be doing something all the 
time, being a born organizer, and gifted 
with the charm of a woman and the brain 
of a man. For some time politics absorbed 
her, and she became chairman of a London 
Conservative division; but any good cause 
could count upon her active help and sup- 
port. 

Despite these powerful influences, it was 
her deep-seated artistic nature that I found 
the most convincing. This is always un- 
mistakable, for can anybody be more sin- 
cere than a sincere artist? The intellectual 
quality of her art may be gauged by her 
intimate friendship with her one-time col- 
league, Ternina, surely the most intellec- 
tual artist of our time; and this quality 
permeates her attitude to people and things. 
She shows little trace of the ill-health she 
has suffered, and her handsome presence 
and serene bearing owe much to her mag- 
nificently formed and Rodinesque head and 
her clear blue eyes. Like her distinguished 
compatriot, Emma Eames, Susan Strong 
has learned much from life, and has evolved 
a philosophy that is comforting and restful. 
She has the personality, manner and 
charm of all true masters of art, and can 
appreciate the simple things. Animal lov- 
ers will like to know that Miss Strong’s 
two cats are among the largest and the 
most humanly intelligent that this cat-lov- 
ing scribe has ever met—but that must be 
another story. 


Suzanne Adams in Retirement 
Readers of Mustcat AMERICA will cer- 
tainly be disappointed to read so little 
about the later life in London of the beau- 
tiful and accomplished Suzanne Adams. It 
is well known that she retired even before 


her prime, leaving a blank in the operatic 
stage that has never been refilled, for S 
zanne Adams combined personal charm a: 
a beauty to delight the most discriminating 
judges with the loveliest and most limp 
voice perfectly trained by the most famo: 
of all teachers, Mathilde Marchesi. Her 
retirement, which took place more th: 
thirty years ago, was so complete that she 
actually shunned, and still shuns, all a: 
any reference to her famous past, and ev: 
any conversation touching on musical mat- 
ters. She has led the quiet life of a London 
lady, with nothing to indicate that she once 
held the hearts of the opera-going public. She 
made a few gramophone records in Lo: 
don in the year 1902 which are now right); 
prized as pearls of price by collectors, an 
her rendition of the ‘Jewel Song’ as thu 
recorded has been broadcast by the write: 
on more than one occasion, and was prais¢ 
by the late Herman Klein as a model fo: 
purity of Gounodian style. Nothing will 
persuade her to alter her attitude of aloo! 
ness towards publicity. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA 
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Youth Administration Orchestra, Zeck- 
wer-Hahn Quartet and Soloists 
Appear 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Guy Mar 
riner, pianist and director of music at 
the Franklin Institute, inaugurated his 
sixth season of lecture-recitals on Oct 
8. The subject was “How Modern 
Music Grew” and the illustrative musi 
cal program listed numbers by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, De- 
bussy, Holst and Shostakovitch. Dr. 
Fritz Kurzwell, formerly of Vienna, 
ably conducted the local National Youth 
Administration Orchestra in a pleasing 
concert on Oct. 9 in the Philadelphia 
N.Y.A. Center. Yolanda Picucci, youth- 
ful flutist, was soloist in Mozart’s D 

Major Concerto. 

Works of Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Bridge and Block were given at a re- 
cital by the Zeckwer-Hahn String Quar- 
tet in the Presser Home for Retired 
Musicians on Oct. 10. Members of the 
ensemble are Raymond Brown and 
Julius Kunstler, violins; Morris Sutow, 
viola, and Walter Schmidt, ’cello. Mal 
colm Poindexter, baritone, assisted by 
Alda Palmer, pianist, was heard in the 
Academy of Music on Oct. 12. 

Helen Paul Shomo, soprano; Irene 
Hubbard, ’cellist, and Nina Prettyman 
Howell, pianist, participated in. a pro 
gram in connection with the Duo Music 
Club’s first meeting of the 1939-40 sea 
son in the Hotel Walton on Oct. 12. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 





University of Pennsylvania to Present 
Music Series 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The music 
department of the University of Penn 
sylvania’s School of Fine Arts will 
present a series of lectures, recitals and 
concerts by members of the faculty and 
guest-artists, the events to take place in 
Irvine Auditorium. The series will be 
inaugurated with a Bach program by 
Robert Elmore, organist. On Dec. 13 
Guy Marriner will discuss the develop 
ment of modern music. Dr. Paul Krum 
meich will speak on “Discipline in Art” 
on Jan. 31 with Florence Kirk, soprano, 
as participating soloist. Dr. Otto Al 
brecht is listed for a lecture-recital o1 
“The French Art Song” on Feb. 21 
The University of Pennsylvania Choral 
Society, under Dr. Harl McDonald, will 
give concert on March 6. On April 3 
Dr. Morrison C. Boyd will speak on the 
Brahms sonatas for violin and piano 
performing three works with Charlott: 
Bricker, violinist. W. E. S. 
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PITTSBURGH PLAYERS 
PREPARE FOR SEASON 


Sixteen Pairs of Concerts to Be 
Led by Reiner—Recital 
Courses Inaugurated 
PirrssURGH, Oct. 20.—The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society is ready for 
its twenty-week season under Fritz 
Reiner. Certain subscriptions stipulated 
4 number of concerts for the public 
schools, sixteen pairs of Friday night 
and Sunday afternoon concerts being 
planned for public programs. Heifetz, 
Virovai, Melchior, Prokofieff, Enesco, 
Rachmaninoff and Stravinsky will be 
among the visiting artists. The open- 
ing concert is scheduled for Nov. 10. 
Roland Hayes, tenor, opened the 
Pittsburgh season in a recital for the 
benefit of the Negro Convalescent 


Home, singing old Italian airs, Lieder 
and many Spirituals. 
Kreisler Heard 
May Beegle’s star series brought 


Fritz Kreisler this autumn and, as al- 
ways before, he drew a capacity house 
to the Syria Mosque. A concise pro- 
gram of a Vivaldi Concerto, the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto, and five Kreisler min- 
jatures was most gratifying. 

The sixty-sixth year of the Art So- 
ciety opened auspiciously with Ezio 
Pinza in superb form. The ‘Four Seri- 
ous Songs’ of Brahms, with Fritz Kit- 
zinger at the piano, were superbly sung. 
Mozart and Rossini airs, some strange 
Negro spirituals, and popular Italian 
songs brought wild applause. 

The energetic ‘In and About Pitts- 
burgh Music Educators Club’ announces 
as this year’s speakers Dr. Howard 
Hanson, Dr. Joan A. Rice, Paul 
Boepple, Dr. Harvey B. Gaul, Dr. Ben 
Graham, Superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. Further enter- 
tainment will include Bascom Lamar 
Lunceford and the North Carolina Folk 
Dancers, and a modern music festival in 
May. Jacob A. Evanson is president. 

J. FRED LISSFELT 


CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 
WELCOMED IN PORTLAND 











Budapest Quartet Begins Season Spons- 
ored by Reed College and 
Friends of Music 
PORTLAND, Ore., Oct. 20.—The Buda 
pest String Quartet, Josef Roismann, 
Alexander Schneider, Boris Kroyt and 
Mischa Schneider, began the second 
season of the chamber music series spon- 
sored by Reed College and Friends of 
Chamber Music at the Neighbors of 
Woodcraft Hall, on Oct. 2. This was 
the quartet’s first appearance in the 
Northwest. In quartets by Mozart, Bar- 
tok and Beethoven, the group impressed 
the large audience by its perfection of 
ensemble. The remaining programs dur- 
ing the next six months will be given 
by the Coolidge, Hart House and Stradi- 
varius Quartets and the Pasquier Trio. 

lhe Oregon Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists presented FE. Richard 
Wissmueller in an organ recital at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral recently and David 
Berger, baritone, assisted by Margaret 
May Saunders, pianist, was heard under 
the management of Martha Reynolds, at 
Woman’s Club Building. 
\ppearing on the program at a musi- 
cale planned by the Oregon Federation 
of Music Clubs were Neri Thebeau, 
tenor; Clara Riemann, soprano, and 


Gwendolyn Renn, pianist. Ella Connell 
Jesse and Eulah Mitchell Carroll were 
J. F. 
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accompanists, 
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SOKOLOFF TELLS SEATTLE ORCHESTRA PLANS 


Twenty-four Concerts for Or- 
chestra Scheduled—Led Series 
in San Diego 
Opening his second season as conduc- 
tor of the Seattle Symphony on Nov. 
13, Nikolai Sokoloff has planned 
twenty-four concerts, of which eight 
are subscription, six are for children 
and the remainder will be given on tour. 
There will also be three broadcasts by 
the orchestra. Mr. Sokoloff intends to 
place as much emphasis as possible on 
American music, and will play at one 
concert Randall Thompson’s Second 
Symphony, which scored a great success 
at its performance in a San Diego sum- 
mer concert under his direction. 

Other Native Works Planned 

Other American works scheduled are 
Schelling’s ‘A Victory Ball’, Hadley’s 
‘In Bohemia’ and a _ work by John 
Powell. Also on the programs are the 
‘Faust’ Symphony of Liszt with the 
University Chorus and Jussi Bjoerling 
as soloist, and a Brahms concert with 
Efrem Zimbalist as soloist. Walter 
Gieseking is listed as soloist for one 
concert. Mr. Sokoloff will repeat a San 
Diego program, a French list which in- 
cludes the D’Indy ‘Mountain’ Sym- 
phony and Franck’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions. E. Robert Schmitz will be soloist 
in both works. A new concertmaster 
has been engaged for the orchestra, a 
young violinist named Fritz Seagal, who 
was formerly concertmaster with the 
Illinois Symphony. 

The San Diego summer series was a 
part of the exposition and was held in 
a permanent bowl which seats 3,500 
Alice Barnett Stevenson, composer, and 
Charles H. Marsh, organist, who headed 
the music committee, evinced great in 
terest in the musical quality of the pro- 


CURTIS QUARTET PLAYS 
ON CREMONA DUPLICATES 





Gives Concert in Philadelphia on Instru- 
ments Made by William 
Moennig, Jr. 
PHILADELPHIA Oct. 20.—At a con 
cert sponsored by William Moennig and 
Son, prominent Philadelphia violin 
house, and held in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on Oct. 11, the Curtis 
String Quartet—Jascha Brodsky and 
Charles Jaffe, violins; Max Aronoff, 
viola; and Orlando Cole, ’cello—played 
before a large and warmly appreciative 
audience which included many of Phila- 
delphia’s leading musicians as well as 
instrumentalists and craftsmen from 

other cities. 

Aside from the finely-performed pro 
gram, with the Curtis group admirable 
in ensemble and other phases of distin- 
guished chamber-music interpretation, 
the concert offered especial interest be- 
cause of the instruments employed, these 
being copies, made by William Moennig, 
Jr., of the organization’s two Stradiva- 


rius violins (1694 and 1716): Amati 
viola (1677) and Montagnana ’cello 
(1720). 


Mr. Moennig, who is the only native 
American to hold the Certificate of Mas 
ter Violinmaker from the European 
Violinmakers Guild, devoted two years 
to the fabrication of the four instru- 
ments and it is the first known instance 
in the annals of violinmaking that copies 
of a complete set of Cremona instru- 
ments have been constructed especially 
for one organization in the United 
States. Wood seasoned for 100 years 
and imported from the Tyrol and Car- 





Nikolai Sokoloff 


grams, which were of symphonic pro- 
portions throughout. The orchestra, 
numbering eighty-five, had as first desk 
players many soloists who are regularly 
with symphony orchestras throughout 
the country, but who were originally 
from San Diego. There were five weeks 
of concerts, two each week, with an ad- 
ditional event at the close. Among the 
soloists were Rudolph Ganz, Naoum 
Blinder, Mr. Schmitz, Hollis Shaw, 
coloratura soprano, and a young bari- 
tone, M. Walsh, who sang the closing 
scene from ‘Die Walkiire’ in a Wagner 
program. Mr. Sokoloff conducted all 
the concerts, and plans are being made 
for his return there next summer. 

For guest appearances, Mr. Sokoloff 
has recently come under the banner of 
Annie Friedberg. 


porensniaennoaarienies 


pathian Mountains was used; special 
measuring instruments were utilized, 
and the four copies built to the exact 
dimensions of the originals as to size, 
thickness of wood for each part, and 
other details. 

The program, Mozart’s Quartet in B 
Flat, the ‘Hunt’; Turina’s ‘La Oracion 
del Torero’, and Dohnanyi’s Quartet in 
D Flat, Op. 15, provided excellent op 
portunities to judge the instruments. 
They are exceptionally fine examples of 
the violinmaker’s art and worthy for the 
purpose of their manufacture—the pro- 
vision of a set of instruments which the 
Curtis String Quartet may use instead 
of the rare and valuable originals from 
time to time. W. E. S. 





Serkin Visa Difficulties Adjusted 

A cable from Rudolf Serkin, pianist, 
now in Switzerland, states that the visa 
difficulties which have delayed his re- 
turn to this country have been adjusted, 
and he will arrive in time for his New 
York recital, scheduled for Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 17. In addition to his re- 
citals, Mr. Serkin will appear during 
the season as guest soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Chicago 
Symphony, Boston Symphony, Minne- 
apolis Symphony and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Several joint recitals are 
scheduled with Adolf Busch, violinist. 





Rachmaninoff to Open Ann Arbor 
Series 
ANN Arbor, Oct. 20.—Charles A. 


Sink, president of the University Musi- 
cal Society, has arranged for the open- 
ing event of the sixty-first annual 
Choral Union Series to be a concert by 
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Sergei Rachmaninoff in Hill Auditorium 
on Oct, 24, followed by Fritz Kreisler 
on Nov. 6 and Jussi Bjoerling on Nov. 
16. John Barbirolli will make his Ann 
Arbor debut as conductor with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on Nov. 
27. Alexander Kipnis comes on Dec. 7 
and the annual visit of the Boston Sym- 
phony is set for Dec. 14. After the 
holidays Kirsten Flagstad will be heard 
on Jan. 15, Robert Virovai on Jan. 25, 
Bartlett and Robertson on Feb. 14 and 
Artur Rubinstein on March 6. 
H. M. C. 





Jessica Dragonette to Lecture in Omaha 

Jessica Dragonette, radio and concert 
soprano, was to give a lecture on pro- 
gram building for the Nebraska Music 
Teachers Association at their conven- 
tion in Omaha on Oct. 25. Miss Drago- 
nette will give two recitals in Omaha: 
on Oct. 26 and 27. She has also been 
engaged to sing at the Automobile 
Show in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
on Nov. 1. The soprano recently sang in 
a benefit program in Toronto at Eaton 
Auditorium, and in recital in Gary, In- 
diana. 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 14) 
musicians than to hear a musician of Mr. 
Zimbalist’s stature play the best of the vio- 
lin literature in this fashion, and in Mr. 
Sokoloff the violinist has found a collabo- 
rator of extraordinary sensitivity in merg- 
ing their styles of performance. 

The series this year will traverse some- 
what different ground from last year’s, 
but it began appropriately with a sonata by 
Bach. Once again the serene beauty and 
aristocratic elegance of Mr. Zimbalist’s 
playing, apparent in the opening measures 
of the A Major Sonata, let one enjoy the 
sheer lovliness of this music. 

Perhaps the high point of the recital, 
however, was the exquisite Sonata in D 
(K. 306), by Mozart, in which the two 
artists found themselves completely at home. 
The crispness of their playing in the open- 
ing allegro, the subdued eloquence of the an- 
dante and the sparkle of the allegretto gave 
to the music all of its incomparable grace 
and charm. Even before one looked at the 
program, one might have wished to hear 
Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata as the final 
work at this initial recital. Just as the Mo- 
zart sonata incarnates the subtle elegance 
of the eighteenth century, Beethoven’s pro- 
claims the proud humanity and imaginative 
sweep of the nineteenth. Here one wished 
for more boldness and intensity, especially 
in the opening movement, but the andante 
and variations were played with rare finish 
and the fleet-winged finale with intoxicat- 
ing verve. as 


Erno Balogh Gives Piano Recital 


Erno Balogh, pianist; Town Hall, Oct. 
9, evening: 

Romance in A Flat; Gigue ' Mozart 

Oe eS ae rer rrr Haydn 


‘interrompue’, ‘La 
Debussy 
Bach- Busoni 
..Joseph Marx 
....Rachmaninoff 
Beryl Rubinstein 
Prokofieff 


Eugene Goossens 


Prélude, ‘La ‘Sérénade 
Cathédrale engloutie’ 
Organ Toccata in C.. 
OEE waducnccees ‘ 
Prelude in G Minor 
‘Whirligig’ .. ’ 
Etude in C Minor, Op. 2 
Concert Study, Op. 10 


Etude in E Flat Schloezer 
Etude in A Minor, Op. 104 Mendelssohn 
Etude No. 7 Jat wld s . Liszt 
Precision, delicacy of touch and a tonal 
scale nicely adjusted to the civilities of 
Mozart characterized Mr. Balogh’s per- 


formance of the Romance and Gigue, as 
well as the slightly more substantial quali 


ties of the Haydn Sonata. In the last- 
named, both the Allegro con brio and 
Presto movements were performed with 


rhythmic verve and, within the require- 


ments of the piece, with sufficient vigor. 
With the advent of the Debussy works 
Mr. Balogh added greater color to his 


tonal palette and gave carefully considered 
interpretations of the three impressions. 
The Prélude had vitality; ‘La Sérénade’, 
its measure of humor; and ‘La Cathédral’ 
that of poetry. A close to capacity audience 
received Mr. Balogh with every mark of 
appreciation and enthusiasm, enjoying 
equally his interpretations of the classic as 
well as contemporary composers repre- 
sented upon his program. ’ 


Mary Hill Doolittle Makes New York 


Debut 


Mary Hill Doolittie, ’cellist. Arpad § San- 


dor, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 7, after- 

noon : 
Sonata in E Minor Brahms 
Andante ma non troppo; Allegro con brio, 

from Sonata in F ‘ ..... Strauss 

Sonata in C, No. 2......... .. Boccherini 
Rhapsody ...... .+++..Moor 
We Caste’ cess: ine beNen odRkae hie Pizzetti 
‘Chanson Napolitaine’ ws tsthénnee Casella 
Molto Cantabile a .. Kernochan 
Intermezzo from ‘Goyescas’ ....Granados 
‘Cache-Cache’ ‘ Paul Bazelaire 
To the company of ’cello recitalists, 


which is a comparatively small one, even 
in New York, Mary Hill Doolittle proved 
a most welcome addition at this debut re- 
cital. Possessed of a fluent technique and 
excellent taste, Miss Doolittle played each 
of the works on her program with finish 
and intelligence. 
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New and Favorite Instrumentalists Are Heard 











Efrem Zimbalist Erno Balogh 


She could scarcely have found two pieces 
of music in stronger contrast than the 
Brahms E Minor Sonata and the two 
movements from Richard Strauss’s Sonata 
in F which she played. In its austerity, 
Brahms’s sonata is prophetic of his later 
works. Miss Doolittle encompassed its 
measures with imagination and resource, 
especially in the scherzo movement. In the 
first and final movements greater impetu- 
osity and emotional sweep would have been 
in order. After the enkindling music of 
Brahms, Strauss’s youthful music sounded 
very banal, though Miss Doolittle did all 
that could be done for it. Overloaded with 
romantic clichés, with only remote sugges- 
tions of the rich harmonic imagination of 
the Strauss who was to astonish the musi- 
cal world a few years later, this sonata 
must have seemed trite, even in 1883. Miss 
Doolittle played the andante with expres- 
sive phrasing and nuance, and the allegro 
brilliantly. Though, musically speaking, 
rather empty, the Boccherini sonata was a 
vehicle for technical bravura, and the pieces 
which followed had the added charm of 
novelty. Mr. Sandor’s accompaniments 
were excellent. 


Kato Havas Makes American Debut 
Kato Havas, violinist. Arpad Sandor, ac- 


companist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 10, eve- 

ning: 
"EG DE ei ids peeat¥eevs cctseccccenenes Corelli 
‘Ruralia Hung: irica’ weedy -.Dohnanyi 
Wee CONES oi reid iaciecaiiaccs "Mendelssohn 
Romanian Dances , sec cverccseves Bartok 
"CMORUNGION nec cst eccsccncccaces Liszt- Milstein 
‘Scénes des la Csarda’, No. 3........... Hubay 


Though it was by no means violinists’ 
weather, this young newcomer from Hun- 
gary, now in her seventeenth year, plunged 
into her program with the vitality tradi- 
tionally associated with her people. Miss 
Havas (or Kato—Hungarian family names 
usually precede the given name) has abun- 
dant temperament, a large tone and con- 
siderable technical agility, which showed 
to best advantage in such works as the 


‘Ruralia Hungarica’ and the even more 
interesting Bartok Romanian Dances. In 
these compositions her incisive rhythmic 


attack and intrepid forcefulness of style 
made the music truly exciting. 

The ‘Folia’ variations which opened the 
recital and Mendelssohn’s Concerto sounded 
very meek and mild by comparison, nor 
was Miss Havas quite as successful in 
them. She played them with dash and 
verve, but with occasional deviations from 
pitch and a lack of finish which were 
doubtless owing to the excitement of the 
occasion and the excessive warmth, which 
did not succeed, however, in checking the 
enthusiasm of the soloist or her listeners. 
Miss Havas revealed a directness of feeling 
and an earnestness in her playing of these 
works which speak well for the future. 
The recital was given for the benefit of 
the Hungarian Refugee Fund, and a large 
and enthusisatic audience was present. S. 


Ossy Renardy Plays Paganini Caprices 
Ossy Renardy, violinist; Walter Robert, 


accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 9, eve- 
ning : 
Concerto in E Minor Nardini 
Sonatina in G, Op. 100.. Dvorak 


‘Symphonie Espagnole’ (three move 





Mary Doolittle 


I  x'no-og snake ans eevsevéadeveseevesah’ Lalo 

Twenty-Four Caprices ................ Paganini 

It needs a brave heart and agile and un- 
tiring fingers to face a program like Mr. 
Renardy’s at this concert, and the young 
violinist came out with flying colors. It was 
probably the first time that all of Paganini’s 
Caprices had been played together at a 
recital here. With the possible exception 
of Liszt, no other virtuoso of modern times 
has acquired the aura of mysterious fasci- 
nation and legendary powers which has 
hung over the figure of Paganini, undimmed 
during the century after his death. 

The Nardini Concerto served its purpose 
as an opener well, though it is not a par- 
ticularly distinguished work. In Dvorak’s 
Sonatina Mr. Renardy’s playing was fluent 
and expressive, especially in the Larghetto, 
which voices, perhaps, the homesickness 
which the composer felt during his Ameri- 
can visit in 1893. At any rate, this move- 
ment is by far the best of the little compo- 
sition, and the violinist played it con amore. 
The figuration of Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Es- 
pagnole’ was nicely articulated, and the 
Andante poignantly done, albeit greater 
tonal amplitude and energy of style would 
have made the allegro and rondo more per- 
suasively Spanish. As a matter of fact, 
this well-worn work retains its charm un- 
blemished, because its technical display is 
always tempered by taste and a superb 
sense of color. It was extremely interest- 
ing to hear the Paganini set of caprices 
as a unit, and though Mr. Renardy did not 
toss them off with fire and seeming care- 
lessness, he played them with surety and 
concentration. Mr. Robert’s accompaniments 
were skilled, though rather monotonous. 
The audience recalled Mr. Renardy at the 
close of the recital and demanded encores, 
which were generously granted. S. 


Ossy Renardy 


Roger Aubert Re-appears in Recital 


Roger Aubert, pianist, Town Hall, Oct. 
15, evening : 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue J. S. Bach 
Four Etudes: C mat Op. 10, No. 12; F 
Minor, Op. 25, No. 2; G Flat, Op. 25, No. 9; 
C Minor, Op. 25, No. 12; Ballade, No. 3, 
in A Flat; Waitz in D Fiat; Barcarolle, 
SO GP savcncicagcein bigaeei¥intcaddnces Chopin 
Three Visions: ‘Dark Horsemen’, ‘Summer- 


land’, ‘Radiant Pinnacle’. William Grant Still 
‘Exotic Dance’......... Alexander Steinert 
Fantasia quasi Sonata (! Aprés une lecture de 


gy ee EER nee oe: Liszt 
‘Quejas, o la M aja y el Ruysenor’..Granados 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’........ -cackekCeuas Falla 
Mr. Aubert, a Swiss pianist now resi- 


dent in this country, who was first heard 
here in recital last season, was greeted by 
a sizable audience, which was cetehhe re- 
sponsive to his playing of a program well 
calculated to display his capacities. He 
possesses a glib finger technique and his 
playing is marked by zestful vitality and 
a keen awareness of pianistic color possi- 
bilities. 

The pianist made an auspicious start 
with a clearly articulated performance of 
the Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
and found especially advantageous vehicles 
for the display of his facility in Chopin’s 
‘Revolutionary’ and ‘String’ Etudes and 
‘Minute’ Waltz, while the Liszt ‘Dante’ 
Sonata was played with stirring brilliance 
and the Falla dance was made spiritedly 
effective. The compositions by American 





Kato Havas 


Roger Aubert 


composers listed, the William Grant Still 
triptych and the Steinert dance, were per- 
formed with obvious conviction and en- 
thusiasm and so received what may well be 
considered representative performances. If 
there were times when the pianist’s tone 
verged on brittleness and if his reading of 
the Chopin Ballade, for instance, suggested 
a somewhat external approach, rather than 
a searching penetration of the essence of 
the music, his playing of this program, 
nevertheless, was manifestly a highly plea- 
surable experience to his audience. C. 


Zimbalist Gives Second Recital of Series 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Vladimir 
Sokoloff, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 14, 
afternoon : 

SS oR Oe ere ee Bach 

monata Mo. 31 in F, Ci. B76)... ciccesss Mozart 

Sonata No. 5 in F, Op. 24...... . Beethoven 

Once again music lovers and students 


foregathered to hear the second of this 
series of sonata recitals. The serene beauty 
of the opening adagio of Bach’s E Major 
Sonata at once made the traffic and hurly- 
burly only a few steps outside the hall 
remote, as the miraculous music unfolded 
itself. In this and in the other slow move 
ment of the sonata, Mr. Zimbalist’s purity 
of tone and reserved, almost austere style, 
served to communicate the essence of the 
music. In the allegros one wished for 
greater energy and accent, both from him 
and Mr. Sokoloff, for these are dashing, 
vigorous movements, full of life and zest 
It is in the charming rondo that Mo 
zart’s Sonata (K. 376) is most persuasive, 
and the lightness and ease of the two solo 
ists made for a deft performance of it. In 
Beethoven’s F Major Sonata their playing 
of the adagio seemed to carry out most 
fully the spirit of the music. Mr. Sokoloff 
was too altruistic in the first movement, r 
straining the role of the piano in several 
places where it has good claims on the fore« 
ground, as at the point where repeated 
chords express a burst of enthusiasm, typ 
ical of the emotional tension of the whol 
movement, nor did Mr. Zimbalist seem to 
capture its élan. S. 


Arnold Belnick in Recital Debut 
Arnold Belnick, Ronald Murat, 


violinist ; 


accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 15, after 
noon: 
Sonata in C Minor.. Geminiani 
Concerto No. 4 in D... ey isin Mozart 
Adagio and Fugue from Sonata No. 1 in G 
Minor ae ‘ ; ; Bact 
‘Nigun’ ; eo Bloch 


Caprice No. 2 
Hungarian Dance No. 1... 
Notturno and Tarantella 


Paga anini ‘Szym: anowski 
Brahms 
..Szymanowski 
First of two violin recitals on this Sut 
day afternoon, the concert debut of Arnold 
Belnick revealed a highly gifted young mu 
sician, whose playing indicates an under 
standing far beyond that which one would 
ordinarily expect from a fourteen-year-ol: 
Entirely absorbed in his task of interpreta 
tion and endowed with a fluent and reliab! 
technique, the young violinist sustained tl 
interest of his listeners and made the most 
of an excellently contrasted program. 
A finely-grained and substantial tone a: 
a good sense of styl@ made themselves ev 
dent in the opening works of the recita 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Maurice Eisenberg 
Returns for Tour 


*Cellist, Who Headed Casals Class in 
Paris, to Teach Here in Addition 
to Concertizing 


Maurice Eisenberg, who was chosen 
sevetal years ago by Pablo Casals to 
teach his class at the Ecole Normale in 





Maurice Eisenberg 


Paris, has returned to America for his 
third concert tour and will add teaching 
to his schedule here. The ’cellist, an 
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American citizen, has lived in Europe 
for many years and was forced to re- 
linquish several fall engagements there 
at the advent of the war, as well as giv- 
ing up the Casals class. With his family, 
he experienced great difficulty in escap- 
ing from the war zone, and will make 
his home in this country. 

Canceled in Europe were appearances 
with the London Philharmonic and the 
Lamoureux and Orchestra Symphonique 
in Paris and recitals in Holland and 
Switzerland. Hence, Mr. Eisenberg ar- 
rived in advance of the season planned 
here for him, which opens on Dec. 11, 
with an appearance with the Norfolk 
Symphony. In January he will play 
with the St. Cecilia Society in New 
York, and give concerts in Troy, Bos- 
ton, Danbury, New York City, Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Boulder, with a 
recital in Orange, N. J., in February, 
and later tours to follow. His teaching 
activities will take place in New York. 


CHICAGO ATTENDS 
INITIAL CONCERTS 


Kreisler, Lustgarten, Don Cos- 
sacks and Pane-Gasser Heard 
—Clubs Sponsor Events 





Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Alfred Lustgar- 
ten opened Chicago’s fall concert season 
with a violin recital in Orchestra Hall 
on Oct. 1. Included in his program were 
a Vitali chaconne, a Mozart concerto, the 
Franck Sonata and a group of shorter 
pieces in the modern idiom. The per- 
formance was characterized by impec- 
cable technique. The quiet dignity of 
Mr. Lustgarten’s style was ideally suited 
to the classical character of the Vitali 
and the Mozart, following which he re 
ceived many curtain calls. Leopold 
Mittmann assisted at the piano. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, gave his re 
cital at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 15 with 
his customary dash and verve. The pro- 
gram included the Mozart D Major Con- 
certo, Bach’s B Minor Partita for violin 
alone and a group of short numbers. 
The ovation given him at the close con 
tinued even after the house lights had 
come up calling him back for encore 
after encore. The same afternoon the 
Don Cossack Chorus, Serge Jaroff, con 
ductor, ran the gamut of choral tech- 
nique in its program at the Civic Opera 
House. 

Native Music Performed 

A concert of American music was given 
by Rho Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
fraternity on Oct. 3 at Thorne Hall in 
honor of founder’s day. Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist; Cecil Burleigh, violinist; Hans 
Hess, ’cellist; Ralph Niehaus, tenor (sub- 
stituting for B. Fred Wise), and Irving 
Ilmer and Theodore Silavin, duo-violinists, 
performed. Rossetter Cole, Leo Heim and 
Gregory Konold assisted as accompanists 
A potpourri of compositions by Ganz, Bur- 
leigh, Rossetter Cole, Loomis, Stein, La 
Forge, Charles, Morgan, Czerwonky and 
Herbert Hyde were performed. Highlights 
of the evening were Mr. Niehaus’s per- 
formance of ‘Clorinda’ by Morgan; the 
third movement, Allegro con Moto, of the 
Sonatina for two violins by Leon Stein; 
Adagietto, a ‘cello solo by Clarence 
Loomis, played by Mr. Hess; Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s performance of a group of his own 
compositions and Ganz’s performance of 
his own five little pieces for piano 

The Arche Club was entertained at its 
meeting on Oct. 6 in honor of its presi- 


dent, Mrs. Carl Victor Wisner, by a 
diversified program by Sylvia Luri, so- 
prano, and the Male Quartet of “The 


Northerners’. 

A benefit concert for Poland by Thad 
deus Kozhuc, pianist ; George Czaplicki, 
baritone ; and Michael Wilkomirski, violin- 
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STEPHAN HERO PLAYING AT PULASKI MEMORIAL BENEFIT 


Stephan Hero, Violinist, Playing Before an Audience of 12,000 at the Sixty-Ninth Regiment 
Armory on Oct. I! for the Pulaski Military Memorial Benefit, the Proceeds of Which Were 


Donated to Polish War Sufferers. 


Speakers of the Evening Were Former President Herbert 
Hoover and Count Jerzy Potocki, Polish Ambassador. 


Mr. Hero Played on Oct. 14 at 


St. Patrick's Cathedral at a Mass for Poland and Later the Same Day at the Polish Pavilion at 
the World's Fair for Officials of Polish Day at the Fair 


ist, assisted by Alexander Aster, accom- 
panist, under the sponsorship of the Legion 
of Young Polish Women, brought a large 
number of Chicago’s Poles to the Civic 
Opera House on Oct. 8. 

Mildred Grey Heller, American-born so 
prano, accompanied by her husband, Adolf 
Heller, former opera and concert conduc- 
tor in Czechoslovakia and Germany, both 
of whom are refugees, presented a program 
at Auditorium Recital Hall on Oct. 8 
They were assisted by Margaret McKee, 
pianist. 

Bertil Hillner, baritone, and Caryl Sil 
ver, Pianist, winners of the Society of 
American Musicians’ Contest, gave a joint 
recital in Kimball Hall on Oct. 9 

The Civic Opera House was the scene 
of a recital by John Pane-Gasser, tenor of 
the Chicago City Opera Company, on Oct 
12, under the sponsorship of Chicago, Chap- 
ter, Knights of Columbus. Mr. Pane-Gas 
ser was assisted by Mildred Gerber, May 
Barron and Mark Love. Alexander Aster, 
assistant conductor of the Chicago City 
Opera Company, was accompanist. 

‘The Brownings Go to Italy’, popular 
one-act opera by the American composer, 
Eleanor Everest Freer, was sung at the 
Arts Club on Oct. 13 by Freda Draper and 
Richard Gordon, of the Chicago City Opera 
Company; Shirley Dickinson, winner of 
Chicagoland Festival Prize, and Vernon 
Gerhardt, baritone. They were assisted by 
Adolph Heller, accompanist. The Illinois 
Opera Guild presented the performance. 

The first American performance of the 
Greek opera, ‘Peruze’, by Theofrastos 
Sakellarides was given at the Civic Opera 
House on Oct. 15, sponsored by the 
Hellenic Orthodox Community of Chicago 
and suburbs. Jean Fardulli, baritone: 
Marian Schroeder Booras. soprano, and 


Manuel Baroumis, tenor, sang under the 
direction of Nicholas Varzos. Chicagoans 
of Greek extraction formed the chorus. 

Charlotte Golub, young local pianist, 
gave a piano recital in Kimball Hall on 
Oct. 15. The Musicians Club of Women 
began its sixty-fourth season with a con- 
cert on Oct. 16 at the Fine Arts building 
Josephine Swinney, Roselle Bezazian, 
Maryum Horn, Minnie Cedargreen Jern- 
berg, Christine Redfield, Cathrine Boett- 
cher Owen, Irene Bowman and Donna 
Esselstyn appeared. 

The Chicago Woman's Musical Club 
presented its 1939 scholarship winners in 
recital on Oct. 18 at Kimball Hall. Harry 
Swanson and Robert Spiro, baritones; 
Mary E. Coleman, contrabassist, and Eddy 
Epstein, pianist, were the winners. 


Charles Hackett Signs with Embree 
Concert Service 

Charles Hackett, tenor of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, has been signed 
by Embree Concert Service, Inc., for an 
extensive tour which will take him to 
principal concert centers of America. 
Mr. Hackett is the latest of the artists 
who have signed contracts with Embree 
Concert Service. He will be heard in 
joint recital with Ruth Breton, violinist. 


Ohio Music Project Active 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—The Works 
Projects Administration in Ohio, 
Vaughan Cahill, district supervisor, 
presented eight programs in various 


community centers of the city and 
suburbs, during the week of Oct. 8 
W. H. 
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(Continued from page 26) 
When he came to the Adagio and Fugue of 
Bach, for violin alone, the soloist girded 
up his loins and played them with commu- 
nicative fervor. Apart from occasional lin- 
gering on phrase beginnings in this and one 
or two other works, the rhythmic vitality 
of his playing was admirable. Again in 
Bloch’s ‘Nigun’, the intensity and sincerity 
of his interpretation were borne out by an 
ample tone, and what superb music this is! 
It was delightful to hear the fascinating 





Felix Knight 


Arnold Belnick 


transformation of Paganini’s Caprice by 
Szymanowski, one of three arranged by 
the Polish composer in 1918, and also to 
hear the virtuosic Notturno and Taran- 
tella. Ronald Murat, Mr. Belnick’s teacher, 
was a capable accompanist. A large audi- 
ence was present. 


Felix Knight Makes His Debut 
Felix Knight, tenor; Philip Jeffreys, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 11, evening: 
‘Col Mio Sangue Comprerei’......... Stradella 
‘Dozelle, Fuggite’; ‘Dolce Amor, Bendato , 
Dio’; ‘Troppo Soavi I Gusti’..... Cavalli 
‘Heimliche Aufforderung’; ‘Hoffen und 
Wieder Verzagen’; ‘Nichts’; ‘Mein Herz 
Ist Stumm’ R. Strauss 


‘Immer Leiser wird mein Schlummer’ 
‘Botschaft’; ‘Lerchengesang’; ‘O Lie- 
bliche Wangen’ ........0..sseecescees Brahms 


‘Evening 


‘Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho’....Spiritual 


‘The Nights Remember’.... Warren 
‘The Bitterness of Love’........... ..Dunn 
‘Green’; ‘L’Ombre des Arbes’ ..Debussy 


‘Coplas de Curro 
sant Obradors 


‘Corazon Porque Pasais’; 
BT hccdctndececesetessseas 
Felix Knight, a young tenor well known 
to radio, over which medium he has sung 
frequently during the past two years, gave 
his first local recital upon this occasion 
before a large, a well disposed and a dis- 
tinguished audience. 

Mr. Knight revealed a melodious voice, 
well trained, and upon which he exercised 
the greatest vigilance. The initial group of 
airs by early Italian composers found him 
in good estate; for the songs, with their 
gentle melancholy, apparently so dear to 


the Italian temperament, or their facile 
treatment of the lighter aspects of love, 
proved congenial settings, and he sang 


them with care and fastidiousness, shaping 
their well polished phrases admirably. 

The Lieder, without exception, were 
sung tastefully, and though Mr. Knight's 
voice is not one of an heroic caliber, yet he 
conveyed much of the delicacy and the 
lyric beauty of the songs. As he progressed 
through Strauss to Brahms his voice 
gained in volume and power, and ‘O Lieb- 
liche Wangen’ was quite effectively set 
forth. 

The songs by contemporary composers, 
Warren, Dunn and Hageman, as well as 
the Debussy and Obradors works, were re- 
ceived with every mark of approval by the 
audience. Mr. Jeffreys lent admirable sup- 
port at the piano and during the course of 
the evening the artists were recalled many 
times. W. 


David Sackson Gives Recital 
David Sackson, violinist; Milton Kaye, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 15, after- 

noon: 
PE MN, Mv ccascatanes 
Concerto No. 2 in G Minor.. 
Chaconne 
‘La Folia’ Variations. 

Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 

Saint-Saéns 


Gabriel Fauré 
Prokofieff 
he Bach 

Corelli 


David Sackson, who gave a violin so- 
nata series last season with Julius Chajes, 
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Katherine Bacon 


David Sackson 


returned this year with an engagingly 
varied program. It was enough to call 
down blessings on his head that he did not 
begin the afternoon with Corelli’s ‘La Fo- 
lia’ Variations, though he did include them 
later on. Instead he had chosen Fauré’s 
suave and exquisitely written A Major So- 
nata, not one of the composer’s master- 
pieces, but well worth hearing much more 
often than it is. 

With the skilled and sensitive collabora- 
tion of Mr. Kaye at the piano, Mr. Sackson 
played the Sonata with Gallic finish. The 
stirring climaxes of the first movement, 
consisting of broad melodic proclamations 
with a piano accompaniment almost sug- 
gesting a concerto, were played with ex- 
pressive, if not voluminous, tone, and the 
perky little allegro vivace was captivating. 
The andante is the most profoundly con- 
ceived part of the work, and Mr. Sackson 
made it eloquent. 

The soloists played Prokofieff’s Second 
Violin Concerto capably, though its arid 
first two movements are scarcely redeemed 
by the exuberant finale. This last has all 
of the animal spirits and headlong drive of 
Prokofieff’s earlier music and Mr. Sack- 
son threw himself into it with communica- 
tive enthusiasm, though it demands a power 
and largeness of style which did not seem 
in his vein. After the concerto, the program 
returned to well-trodden paths. A cordial 
audience recalled the players. 4 


Katherine Bacon Begins Beethoven 
Series 
Katherine Bacon, pianist. 
Oct. 16, evening: 


Town Hall, 
Beethoven Program 

Sonata in A Flat, Op. 26 

Sonata in E Fiat, Op. 81 

Sonata in D Minor, Op 


" 
31, No. 2 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 


With this program Miss Bacon launched 
her series of seven recitals in the course 
of which she will cover the complete list 
of Beethoven’s piano sonatas, a monumental 
undertaking, which, however, she has al- 
ready carried through several times and 
with the most gratifying results. The 
value to students, and others, of hearing 
these Beethoven works played with the 
fine understanding and faithful adherence 
to the soundest traditions that characterize 
this pianist’s playing of them is not easily 
to be estimated. 

The programs have been arranged from 
the standpoint of harmonious and well- 
contrasted program architecture instead of 
chronological order, and this opening re- 
cital found Miss Bacon very obviously “in 
the vein”. The result was an impressive 
demonstration of the most substantial art- 
istic integrity, coupled with a comprehen- 
sive pianistic equipment. At all times Miss 
Bacon’s well-known command of tonal 
beauty and a wide range of color was in 
evidence, as was her unfailing sense of line 
and proportion. If some of the tempi 
adopted in the variations of the A Flat So- 
nata were somewhat more deliberate than 
is customary, the logic and consistency of 
the interpretations were readily apparent. 

While the program culminated in the 
‘Appassionata’, of which an imposing pro 
jection was given, it was perhaps with the 
D Minor Sonata that the artist reached her 
highest achievement of the evening. In this 
she realized with exceptional vividness the 
dramatic implications of the opening move- 
ment and re-created and sustained the mood 
of the Adagio with notably beautiful effect, 
while preserving intact its fundamental 
rhythmic movement, and then in the rondo 
introduced a certain ruggedness in the epi- 
sodes that saved it from the pallidness that 
so often lies over it like a pall. 


Arthur Zack to Lead Twelve 
Concerts — Jepson Opens 
Philharmonic Course 


New Orveans, Oct. 20.—The New 
Orleans Civic Symphony, Arthur Zack, 
director, will give a series of twelve 
concerts, six of which will be ‘Youth 
Concerts’. Percy Grainger will appear 
as soloist at the November concerts. 
Through the generosity of several music 
patrons, orphans of several institutions 
will be admitted to all of the ‘Youth 
Concerts’, the first of which will be held 


Eee ' 


on Oct. 31. 
piano soloist. 

For the benefit of its scholarship 
fund, the Philharmonic Society will 
offer a series of four concerts indepen- 
dent of its regular course. The attrac. 
tions will be the Houston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Philadelphia orchestras, 
scheduled respectively for Dec. 14, Feb. 
28, March 28, and April 28. All protits 
from the concerts will go toward assist- 
ing talented young musicians. 

Helen Jepson opened the Philhar- 
monic Society’s regular series on Oct. 
4. The young soprano was most cor- 
dially received. H. B. L 
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Anne Moses will be the 
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Weston S. Gales 


PortsmMouTH, N. H., Oct. 22.—Weston 
S. Gales, founder and first conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, also a_ well-known 
organist, and at one time associate con- 
ductor of the New York State Symphony, 
died here yesterday in his sixty-third year. 
He had made his home principally in Ports- 
mouth since his retirement about ten years 
ago. 

Mr. Gales was born in Elizabeth, N. J., 
on Nov. 5, 1877, and sang as a treble solo- 
ist in church choirs in both Elizabeth and 
New York. He was graduated from Yale 
University in 1898, and studied piano with 
Sanford, composition with Horatio Parker 
and organ with G. M. Déthier. Going later 
to Paris, he studied organ with Vierné and 
Widor. He was organist and choirmaster 
of Christ Church, New York, from 1902 to 
1908, and of Emanuel Church, Boston, 
until 1913. He also had charge of training 
special boy choirs for the New York Ora- 
torio Society and the St. Cecilia Society of 
Boston. In the summer of 1913, he con- 
ducted orchestral concerts in Nuremburg, 
Hamburg and Munich, and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra in Paris. He founded the De- 
troit Orchestra in 1914, and was its con- 
ductor until 1918, when he was succeeded 
by the late Ossip Gabrilowitsch. In 1928, 
Mr. Gales was appointed repétiteur at Bay- 
reuth, and is said to have been the first 
\merican to act in this capacity. 


oeDtonaneaeenieueaaenieatnniin 








Harold Flammer 

Bronxvitte, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Harold 
Flammer, music publisher, died here yes- 
terday in his fifty-first year. He was grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1911, and entered 
the firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., in 1913, He 
remained with them until 1917, when he 
founded his own firm which was bought 
out by the Schirmer interests in 1919, when 
Mr. Flammer became vice-president of the 





Weston S. Gales 


firm. From 1926 to 1928, he was president 
of the Music Publishers Association of the 
United States, and until 1931, its vice- 
president. He was also, at the time of his 
death, executive chairman of its Better 
Business Auxiliary. His widow and two 
sons survive. 


Clarence W. Allen 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 18.—Clarence W. Allen, 
organist and choirmaster at Throop Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church for forty years, 
died at his home on Oct. 2, after a long 
illness. He was sixty-eight years old. A 
native of Brooklyn, he had been a pupil of 
Dudley Buck, Sr., and Samuel P. Warren. 
He had acted as conductor of the Church 
Community Chorus and the Bedford 
Choral Society. 


Margaret Pringle 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Margaret Prin- 
gle, a member of the executive staff of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra since 1916, died at 
her home in Upper Darby on Sept. 14. Her 
first connection with the orchestra was as 
assistant to Louis A. Matson, and she 
served in a similar capacity with Arthur 
Judson, Alfred R. Allen and Harl Mc 
Donald. 


Adolph Glose 

Adolph Glose, retired concert pianist and 
teacher and formerly an important vocal 
coach, died at his home in New York o1 
Oct. 10, in his eighty-sixth year. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1854, and had beer 
accompanist for Lilli Lehmann, Lilliar 
Nordica and Fritz Kreisler. His daughter, 
Mrs. Augusta Glose Leeds, who survives 
him, is also known as a pianist. 

Joy Turner Moses 

SALEM, OreE., Oct. 20.—Joy Turner 
Moses, teacher of piano, died here recently 
In her will she left $1000 with the request 
that the interest from the sum be divided 
equally between a violin and a piano stu 
dent, winners in the annual spring contests 
conducted by the Oregon Music Teachers’ 
Association. me 


Harold Flammer 
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pphABODY CONSERVATORY 
AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Large Number of Candidates from Wide 

erritory Take Part in Competitive 
Examinations 

\LTIMORE, Oct. 20.—A large number 

§ contestants, coming from a widely 

distributed territory, took part in the 


competitive examinations for scholar- 
sl held at the Peabody Conservatory 
of \usic the end of last month. 

e successful candidates were as fol- 
lows: three-year scholarships in violin to 
Maria De Maria, Media, Pa.; viola, Lydia 
Farquhar, Alexandria, Va.; ‘cello, Fred 


Blachlay, Washington, D. C.; voice, Rich- 
ard Sharretts, Baltimore; Carolyn Creigh- 
ton Long, Baltimore; composition, LaMar 
Parrish, Washington, D. C.; organ, Helen 
Howell, Mendham, N. J.; piano, Fred 
Griesinger, Cleveland Heights, O., and 
Virginia Reinecke, Catonsville, Md. 
One-year scholarships were awarded in 
clarinet to John Maxwell, Baltimore; 
flute, John Burgess, Catonsville, Md.; 
French horn, Hans Fisher, Highland Park, 
Mich.; oboe, Raymond Kolman, Balti- 
more; trumpet, Donald Fisher, Baltimore; 
tympani, Jack Behrend, Baltimore. 
One-year awards were made in French 
horn to William S. Hart, Baltimore; or- 
gan, Eugene Fry, St. Paul, Minn., and Mil- 
ton Hodgson, Gainesville, Fla.; in piano to 
Ruth Buettner, Baltimore; Frances Kres- 
sin, Washington, D. C.; and Arlette Tetu, 
Baltimore; trumpet, Frank Paine, Balti- 
more, and Ralph Phillips, Providence, 
R. I.; ’cello, Rex Jones, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
voice, Robert Beam, Towson, Md., Juanita 
Bramlette, Greenville, S. C., Elsie Marie 


Elya, Dundalk, Md., and Martha Flynn, 
Baltimore. 
Otto Ortmann, director of the con- 


servatory, announces the appointment of 
Robert Bolles to the School Music De- 
partment. Mrs. Henrietta Baker Low 
directs this department and Mr. Bolles 
will concentrate on instrumental class 
teaching at the conservatory and in con- 
nection with the public schools. This 
appointment is made possible by funds 
from a Carnegie grant to the conserva- 
tory. 


New England Conservatory Installs 
New Equipment 

Boston, Oct. 20.—The New England 
Conservatory of Music has this fall 
installed a modern recording machine 
which will afford the student an invalu- 
able opportufnity for making records 
of his own performances, thus providing 
him with additional assistance in his 
study. The conservatory has provided 
a finely equipped studio, and the ad- 
vantage of high grade recording is to 
be brought to the students at the lowest 
possible cost. Recordings are not to 
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be confined entirely to the student 
body for purposes of individual study 
alone, however, as it is possible to 
record directly from Jordan Hall dur- 
ing a rehearSal or a concert, and it is 
planned to record infrequently heard 
works. ‘These discs will be available 
for distribution and it is expected that 
they will meet a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for such recordings, especially of 
seldom heard works by American com- 
posers G. M. S. 





Herbert Graf Lectures in San Francisco 

SAN FRANcisco, Oct. 20.—Herbert 
Graf, Metropolitan Opera stage director, 
now engaged on the West coast as stage 
director for the German operas of the 
San Francisco Opera Company, has also 
been active this month as lecturer at 
Leland Stanford University. He has 
selected the general subject of “Music 
and Stage’. Lectures to be presented in 
coming weeks in the auditorium of the 
Educational Building at Stanford in- 
clude ‘Opera From Gluck to Wagner’ 
on Oct. 25 and ‘Opera Since Wagner’ 
on Nov. 1. His first talk, delivered on 
Oct. 11, was called ‘The Beginning of 
Opera to Handel’. 





Makes San Francisco Opera 
Debut 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, was to 
make her debut with the San Francisco 
Opera on Oct. 21 in ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’. She has been spending her 
vacation on the coast, appeared recently 
in ‘Aida’ at Hollywood Bowl, and in 
two concerts in Francisco. En 
route East to resume her work with the 
Metropolitan she will stop at Canton, 
O., where she is scheduled for a con- 
cert, and will then proceed to Chicago, 
where she will sing during the opera 
season there. 


Giannini 


San 


Mikova Gives San Francisco 
Recital 

SAN FRANcisco, Oct. 20.—The Music 
and Arts Institute of San Francisco, 
Ross McKee, secretary and founder, 
presented Marie Mikova in a piano re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. Leon Guggen- 
heim on Oct. 14. Miss Mikova was the 
first in the series of attractions sched 
uled to appear each month during the 
season under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute. She has been heard recently in 
piano concettos by Rimsky Korsakoff 
and Liszt at the Hollywood Bowl, and 
also appeared for the Pacific Musical 
Society at the Century Club in San 
Francisco on Oct. 12. 


Marie 


Sayao to Sing Second ‘Manon’ on Coast 

SAN FrAncisco, Oct. 20.—General 
director Gaetano Merola persuaded 
Bidu Sayao, who arrived in San Fran- 
recently for the title role of 
‘Manon’ on the opening night of the San 
Francisco Opera on Oct. 13, to sing a 
second ‘Manon’ in Los Angeles on Nov. 
11. Mr. Merola changed the Los An- 
geles date of ‘Manon’ and Sayao again 
reshuffled her concert engagements to 
meet the operatic emergency. The so- 
prano is replacing Mafalda Favero, who 
has been unable to leave Italy. 


cisco 


Kullman to Sing in Opera in Chicago 

Charles Kullman, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will sing for the first 
time in opéra in Chicago next month. 
Engaged by the Chicago City Opera, he 
will appear opposite Grace Moore in 
‘Louise’ on Nov. 4 and in ‘Boheme’ on 
Nov. 8. Mr. Kullman’s season opened 
at the Worcester Festival on Oct. 7 
when he samg in ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Gianni 
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A NEW CHEVALIER OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist and President of the Juilliard School of Music, Receives the Medal 
Awarded by the French Government, from Georges Barrére, Flutist, and also a Chevalier, 
before Members of the Faculty. Charles de Fontnouvelle, French Consul General in New 
York, Recently Gave the Diploma to Mr. Hutcheson 


Schicchi’. On Oct. 12 he gave a recital 
in Toronto, a re-engagement on the 
Eaton Series. On Oct. 24, 28 and 30 he 
will sing in Fayetteville, Ark.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. On Nov. 
1, just before going to Chicago, he will 
give a concert in Nashville. 





John Carter Appears Before Bankers 
Convention 

John Carter, who was engaged to 

sing at the Wisconsin Bankers’ Conven- 

tion a year ago, was re-engaged to sing 
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for the same group on Sept. 7, 8 and 9, 
covering different cities in Wisconsin. 
He was also heard at the Victory Cele- 
bration of the First National Bank of 
Spring Valley, N. Y., on Sept. 12. 

Huffman Makes Cleveland Debut 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—F. Walter 
Huffman, tenor, made his debut in 
Cleveland on Oct. 11 at the opening re- 
cital of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
Mr. Huffman is a new member of the 
voice faculty at the Institute. 
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Bruno of Hollywood 


OPENING RECITAL TOUR 


Suzanne Sten, Mezzo-Soprano, Who Will 
Appear in the Middle West and South 


Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano, begins 
her season with a recital for the Cincin- 
nati Matinee Musicale Club on Oct. 26. 
She will appear at Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend’s Morning Musicales in 
Washington, D. C., and will give con- 
certs in the Middle West and in the 
South. Miss Sten sang over the CBS 
network on Oct. 17 on the ‘Story of 
Song’ series in an all-Loeffler program, 
including ‘La Cloche féleé’, ‘Dansons la 


gigue !’, ‘Le Son du cor s’afflige vers les 
bois’ and ‘Sérénade’. On Nov. 1 she will 
be soloist with the Columbia Symphony 
conducted by Howard Barlow. 





Elmore Active in Educational and 


Recital Work in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Robert El- 
more, organist, teacher of musical com- 
position and conductor of the choral so- 
ciety at the University of Pennsylvania, 
also heads the organ department at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music and 
is also a member of the faculty of the 
Clarke Conservatory of Music. His 
‘Swing Rhapsody’ for two pianos has 
just been published and a work for male 
chorus and piano, ‘Prodigal Son’, will 
be issued shortly. In addition he is ful- 
filling recital engagements and on Nov. 
1 will open the series of faculty lecture 
recitals at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia with an all-Bach program. After the 
first of the year he may make a brief 
tour of the Mid-West. 





Steele and Clovis Begin Tour 

Eleanor Steele, soprano, and Hall 
Clovis, tenor, began their nation-wide 
tour of duet programs recently. This 
season they are introducing Darius 
Milhaud’s three songs to poems of Fran- 
cis Jammes and six duets of Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, based on Scottish 
poems of Sir Walter Scott. During 
their current tour, which will take them 
through the Northwest and to the West 
coast, they will return for a re-engage- 
ment in Minneapolis. 
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EL PASO SYMPHONY 


ADDS TO ACTIVITIES | 


Brown to Lead Youth Concerts 
as Well as Regular Series 
—Guest Soloists Listed 


Ext Paso, Oct. 20.—A forward step 
in El Paso’s musical development is be- 
ing taken by the Junior League, which 
is announcing a series of young peo- 
ple’s symphony concerts to be given this 
season under their sponsorship. H. 
Arthur Brown, director of the El Paso 
Symphony, members of the orchestra 
and the El Paso Musicians Union, are 
co-operating. Dates for the concerts 
are Dec. 14, Feb. 14 and April 3. These 
will be given exclusively for students 
from the fifth grade through High 
School. Mrs. R. B. Homan, Jr., chair- 
man of the Arts and Interest Commit- 
tee of the Junior League, is in charge 
of arrangements. 

The El Paso Symphony Association, 
E. C. Heid, chairman, announces an in- 
creasing membership following a drive 
held recently. For the past several 
years there has been increasing interest 
in the symphony, due to the executive 
ability of Mr. Heid, his committees, and 
because the work of the orchestra im- 
proves year by year under the direction 
of Mr. Brown. Dorrance D. Roderick 
is president of the association; Mrs. 
Hugh Shannon, business manager; H. 
Arthur Brown, director. Guest artists 
will be Erna Rubinstein, violinist; Anne 
Jamison, soprano; + Percy Grainger, 
pianist; Charlotte Boerner, soprano. 
Chamber Music Society Guat Season 

The Chamber Music Society gave its 
opening concert the first week of Oc- 
tober at Radford School for Girls. 
Frederick Vajda, bass, of New York 
City, who had a summer studio in El 
Paso, was soloist. Members of the so- 
ciety include Roscoe Conkling, director 
and first violin; Sally Ball, second vio- 
lin; Ruth Buchanan, viola; Mrs. Roscoe 
P. Conkling, piano, and Col. R. W. 
Daniels, a new member of the organi- 
zation, ‘cello. 

Other noteworthy events of the past 
week were the concerts of Mrs. E. P. 
Cameron, pianist, and of Silita Haley, 
soprano. Miss Haley gave a concert at 
the Woman’s Club under the sponsor- 
ship of the Rotarians and Lions Clubs 
of El Paso and Juarez, Old Mexico. A 
large audience enjoyed her program. 
Members of the American Association 
of gg Women in El Paso pre- 
sented Mrs. Cameron in an “Afternoon 
of Mozart” at the home of Mrs. I. B. 

Goodman. Piano compositions by Mo- 
zart and Gluck made up Mrs. Cameron’s 
program. 

The Community Concert Association 
announces its largest membership this 
fall. A. L. McKnight is _ president. 
The organization will present at Lib- 
erty Hall Lawrence Tibbett on Nov. 
13; Lucy Monroe on Dec. 11; José 
Echaniz on Feb. 15; Joseph Knitzer on 
March 11. 

Mrs. Hallett Johnson will have 
charge of the Music and Art Salon pro- 
grams at Hotel Cortez. 

GeorGIA B. CARMICHAEL 





Clyde Keutzer Signs with William Neill 
Management 

Clyde Keutzer, American tenor, re- 

cently signed a long term management 


contract with William Neill. He will 
give his second Town Hall recital on 
Feb. 20, accompanied by Felix Wolfes, 


assistant conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. His program will in- 


clude the world premiere of Daniel 


Gregory Mason’s new opus, ‘Songs of 
Love and Life’ in four parts, which was 
written for and dedicated to Mr. Keut- 
zer. He will also give recitals in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Washington and Buffalo. 





MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
GRANTS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awards in All Branches Given to 
Sixty-four Talented Musicians 

The Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music has awarded 
sixty-four scholarships for the year, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
George A. Wedge, dean. Scholarships 
were awarded to students from fifteen 
states and from Canada. The Margaret 
McGill Scholarship established by the 
alumni association of the school was 
won by Hazel Peterson, Mountain Lake, 
N. J., for study in voice. The Frank 
Damrosch Scholarship awarded annually 


to the graduate from the diploma courses 


receiving the highest average rating was 
won by Anabel Hulme of Bakersfield, 
Cal., for study in flute. 


The following scholarships were awarded on a 
competitive basis: Angelo Anastasio, Waterbury, 
Conn., oboe; Mario Anastasio, Waterbury, Conn., 
and Victor ‘Glassman, Bronx, double bass; Sam- 
uel Cohen, Bronx, bassoon; Harold Conte, New 
Haven, Conn., French horn; Clinton Gaggion, 
Garwood, N. 3 tuba; David Garvin, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., ‘cello; Marion Hartman, 
Trenton, N. J., Robert Zeller, New York, and 
Melvin Wolfsont, Richmond Hill, N. Y., trom- 
bone; Elise Jessel, New York, organ; Myrna 
Maclin, Chevy Chase, Md., piano; William 
Nowinski, Brooklyn, N. Y., violin; Margaret 
Ross, New York, harp, and Edith Smith, Spring 
Valley, N. Y., voice 

The following students 
scholarships on the 
in the past vear: 
lyn; Ana Arbons, 
Brooklyn; Harry 


have been granted 
basis of meritorious study 
piano—Joseph Antman, Brook 

New York; Arthur Ferrante 
Kondaks, Bronx; Ruth Gok 
ven, Colorado Springs, Col.; Beatrice Gorkin, 
New York; Lewis Hamvas. Owensboro, Ky., 
Barbara Holmquest, Lynbrook, L. I.; Beatrice 
Hyman, Newark, N. J.; Manuel Kroman, Schen 
ectady, N. Y.; Lily Miki, New York; Marjorie 
Mitchell, Charlottesville, Va.; Joan Newstead, 
New York; Margarette Price, Kingsport, Tenn.; 
Jeanne Rosenblum, New York: Walter Schoene 
weis, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Helene Shanin, Floral 
Park, N. Y.; Alberta Solitario, New York; Louis 
Teicher, New York; George Volpe, Toronto, 
Ontario; Victor Wolfram, New York; Miriam 
Woronoff, Brooklyn, N Y., and Marshall 
Wrubel, New York. 

For the study of singing—Marion Bradley, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Derna de Pamphilis, White 
stone, L. I.; Ramona Rockway, Olympia, Wash 
for study in violin, Bert Arenson, Akron, Ohio; 
Ann Cutler, Jersey City, N. J.; Andrew Galos, 
New York; Helen Hoffman, Williamsburg, Pa 
Lillian Levy, Bronx, N. Y Jeanette Mackie 
Seattle, Wash.; David Sarser, Kansas City, Mo 
Edmund Weingart, Des Moines, Iowa, and Ed 
mund Zygmunt, Maspeth, New York; for study 
in "cello, Richard Anastasio, Waterbury, Conn.; 
in clarinet, Charles Dandrow, Teaneck, N. J.; 
in harp, Rosemary Evans, Plainfield, N. J.; im 
oboe, Constantine Epp, Columbus, Ohio; in flute, 
Ralph Freundlich, New York; Anita Haines. 
Akron, Ohio; Mary E. Miles, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
in trumpet, Harry Jenkins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
in double bass, to Walter Kovac, Port a at 
N. Y.; in bassoon, Joseph Reines, Bronx, N. : 
in organ, Bennett Rich, New York, and in ae 
pani to Robert Stuart, Bernardsville. N. J 


r-—SINGERS—> 
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Musical America’s Educational Department 








Teacher’s Duties Include 
Thorough Understanding 
Of Pupils’ Personalities 


se’ T° HE duties of a teacher are much more serious 

than we think. He must be not only a good 
musician but a good human being and psychologist, 
interested in the lives of his pupils. To be effective, 
a teacher must know thoroughly the material he is 
working on.” 

Georges Barrére, who was discussing his ideas 
about teaching and its problems for MusIcAL 
America’s educational department, went on to ex- 
plain. “I know what is in every pupil’s mind. They 
often come to me for advice about things only re- 
motely connected with their musical studies. Why, 
one student even asked my counsel about his divorce! 
Each musician has his own peculiar problems. Some 
wish to settle in New York or some other large city. 
Others have different hopes, and all of these must be 
taken into consideration in preparing them for a 
career. 

“I think it is fair to say that unmusical parents 
often have the worst influence on students. Many 
parents set themselves up as music critics without 
any knowledge or experience, and either persuade 
their children that they are already accomplished 
artists or, on the other hand, completely discourage 
them. For criticism one should go to the teacher, 
who is in a position to know. Of course, what we 
want is a happy medium. Some students suffer con- 
tinually from an inferiority complex. If they are 
told that they have a beautiful tone, it helps them to 
develop one. Others tend to be lazy or conceited and 
need the opposite sort of handling. The best advice 
that I can give to the parents of music students is to 
let them alone. With the help of a good teacher, they 
can work out their artistic problems for themselves 
far better. 


Necessity for Mental Activity 


“In practicing you must make your mind work. | 
found in my student days that the pianists and others 
who drudged ten hours a day without relief lost their 
sense of proportion. Outside of playing they were 
very poor subjects. They could talk only of their ten 
fingers. Now a student must not become addicted to 
practice, as to a drug. He should work as much as 
he can, but with many intervals between periods of 
concentrated practice. A flutist, for example, should 
work about forty-five minutes and then rest for a 
while. As a matter of fact, the time that he spends 
away from his instrument plays an important role in 
his development. I sometimes stay away from the 
flute for hours, or even days at a time. The freshness 
of coming back to it is marvelous. 

“Every young musician should be growing in a 
balanced way. If he has eight hours at his disposal, 
let us say, he might better devote two of them to some 
other field of activity. The overdose of practice will 
not give any benefit, whereas study in some other 
held will enrich him both as a person and as a mu- 
sician. I often tell my students not to fight with the 
flute in the effort to force some difficult passage. If 
they wait a bit and come back to it with calmness 
and freshened nerves, they will usually have no trou- 
ble in conquering it. And this is true of all the 
branches of music study. 

“It is the dream of teachers to take beginners. A 
unified course of study under one teacher saves much 
time and makes for more rapid artistic growth. There 
is really no such thing as a first grade or second 
grade instrumentalist. One who has been studying 
ten years with a bad teacher may be less advanced 
than a newcomer. The schools have certain classifi- 





Georges Barrére 


cations and regulations, but it remains the teacher’s 
problem, nevertheless, to mark the progress of each 
pupil. And there are always special cases. Some years 
ago a man came to me who obviously was hopeless. 
He even had to have contraptions on his flute to 
enable him to play at all, and he was far too shy to 
play before anyone but myself. But I saw at once that 
he was deeply in earnest and that he wanted to play 
flute more than anything else. It was really a case of 
musico-therapy. If I had applied the ordinary tests, 
I should never have taught him. As it was, I was able 
to bring many hours of happiness into his life, by 
teaching him and listening to him. The teacher should 
adapt himself to conditions. 


Personality of Pupil at Issue 


“Many young people study music in order to get a 
job. Now this is wrong. Of course, the desire to find 
work doesn’t exclude the hope of becoming an artist, 
but the latter should come first. The pupil should 
work because he can’t keep away from his instru- 
ment, and the teacher should try to make an artist of 
every pupil. He who says artist says temperament. 
We must remember that you cannot teach artistry as 
you teach theory. One is faced with a subtle psycho- 
logical problem, for the pupil’s whole personality is 
involved. The motivation of music study is very 
important and something that the teacher should 
observe. Furthermore, the instrumentalist must have 
the ambition to become a soloist, even if he has only 
the prospect of ensemble work. The higher he aims, 
the farther he will go. 

“One can never speak too often of the fundamen- 
tals. Every good musician builds from the founda- 
tions. Even if he wishes to get away from conven- 
tion later on, he must know and master what he is 
getting away from. To compose like Schonberg, you 
have to know how to compose like Schubert. It is 
easy (and too many young composers have discov- 
ered this secret) to be modern simply by being irre- 
sponsible. If you take a Haydn Symphony in C and 
put G Sharps all through it, you are bound to get 
something! No amount of novelty or sensationalism 
will cover up bad musicianship. 

“Another thing which I should like to mention 





Only Intelligent Practice 
and.A pproach to Instrument 
Will Further I Development 


is that a player who exploits the repertoire to show 
off his technique may bring his instrument into bad 
repute. Too many flutists, for example, have played 
merely fireworks, winning an immediate audience 
reaction, it is true, but leaving people with a rather 
low estimation of the flute and its capabilities. I dis- 
carded that sort of empty display music long ago. 
There is plenty of Bach and Mozart for the ambi- 
tious, and a whole school of modern composers have 
written distinguished music for the instrument. The 
flute enjoys a very large repertoire and it has always 
been a favorite with composers, so that there is no 
reason to use meretricious music. 


Don’t Force Heroics on the Flute 


“Of course, the flute has a certain character, and 
it is a mistake to go out of that character. It is an 
instrument of pastoral beauty, of light colors and it 
is definitely feminine. Composers should not force 
heroics upon it, nor should players try to change its 
pastoral character. Many of them attempt to imitate 
the deeper hues of the violin or other instruments, 
and only succeed in distorting the character of the 
flute. After all, why lift twenty pounds, when one’s 
duty in life is to lift five? This does not mean that 
one cannot achieve dignity and strength with the 
flute. The Brahms symphonies, for instance, offer 
proof to the contrary, but the player must not over- 
blow in such passages; he must attain the right style 
without trying to force his instrument to do the 
impossible. 

“Many people are still unaware of the exceptional 
opportunities for study in the United States. Years 
ago it was a matter of course to send young mu- 
sicians to Europe for five or six years study. They 
had to go, in order to find the teachers whom they 
needed, and they came back with the firm conviction 
that America was an unmusical nation. This assump- 
tion, which was held more or less as a matter of 
course by many young musicians, did not help to 
increase the estimation in which the country held 
itself musically. But there were exceptions, and as 
time went on the United States began to import the 
necessary teachers and musicians to achieve musical 
independence. Now they are here, and young Ameri- 
cans can develop in their own country. I do not 
recommend that parents should send their children 
abroad to study. If, when they have finished their 
basic preparation, they can afford to spend a year or 
two in Europe to travel and observe, that is very 
good for them, but by no means necessary to make 
them good musicians. The inferiority complex which 
those early students felt, no longer exists, because 
musical conditions have changed. We have spread 
the gospel, so to speak, and throughout the country 
teaching traditions are being carried out. : 

“It is a good thing to remember that the prepara- 
tion of oneself for a musical career is a far-reaching 
process involving every phase of one’s life. It is not 
merely a matter of business. Yet one must be able 
to take it in one’s stride. A bright, keen mind, a good 
state of health and a sense of humor will help a stu- 
dent just as much as an unusual command of tech- 
nical details. —The young musician should find pleas- 
ure and interest in his work, and not stupefy himself 
with excessive drudgery. In helping him to overcome 
his problems by intelligence and to make his work 
yield the greatest benefit, the teacher will discover 
that he is much more than a drill-master. He is an 
advisor and friend.” Rosert SaBin 
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DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 


Announces 
TWO LECTURE COURSES BY HANS WEISSE 


1. Three Lectures for Teachers and Composers Suggesting a 
New Way of Teaching Harmony 
Dr. Weisse will demonstrate certain limitations of conventional harmony teaching, as 
well as give a critical survey of the movement and modern doctrines of Schénberg and 
Hindemith. In conclusion suggestions will be given for a more practical and adaptable 
way of teaching harmony. 
Monday evenings, November 6th, 13th and 20th, at 8:30 
Terms for the 3 lectures . . . $2.00 





ll. Three Lectures on Coherence in Music, for Teachers, 
Composers, and Performers 
The lectures will be devoted to 1. Melody. 2. Form. 3. The interrelationship of melody 
and form. The purpose is to present the essential musical factors which constitute 
coherence in composition. 
Monday evenings, December 4th, 11th and 18th, at 8:30 
Terms for the 3 lectures . . . $2.00 
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England Will Maintain Its Music 





Temporary Musical Black-Out 
Lifted as Plans for Opera, Bal- 
let and Concerts Begin to Take 
Shape 


By Epwarp LockKSPBISER 
TAUNTON, Oct. 5. 
"THE outbreak of war brought a sud- 
den and complete blackout of vir- 
tually the entire musical life of Eng- 
land. The Promenade concerts were 
stopped and all plans for future con- 
certs were suspended. The famous 
Glyndebourne Opera House in Sussex 
was turned over to refugee children 
from the dangerous areas. The main 
reason was, of course, the ban on all 
public gatherings of large numbers of 
people which were considered especial- 
ly dangerous in the event of an air raid. 
But now that this ban has been partly 
lifted, allowing cinemas and theatres to 
function more and more normally, 
there still remains the problem of trans- 
port for the audience—no easy matter 
with the coming of winter in the large 
cities, where venturing abroad after 
dark is not exactly a cheerful business. 
Nevertheless, there are signs that 
concerts, opera and ballet will continue. 
Sadler’s Wells is giving a series of 
opera performances on Saturday after- 
noons, and the Vic-Wells Ballet has an- 
nounced its intention of touring the 
provinces making shift with a piano ar- 
rangement of the scores to be played by 
Constant Lambert. The Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society which has given its 
regular series of concerts throughout 
the winter for well over a century is 
not to be daunted either, and contem- 
plates one orchestral concert before 
Christmas, to be conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, and three or more 
in the New Year. The London Phil- 
harmonic is similarly to carry on, and 
announces concerts to be conducted by 
Beecham and Sir Adrian Boult. At the 
time of writing it seems that a skele- 
ton form of the regular concert life will 
definitely be maintained, and more and 
more organizations are developing 
schemes for continuing their activities 

in war-time. 

BBC to Maintain Programs 
Naturally one looks to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation for a lead in 
maintaining the musical life of the coun- 
try, though so far, and perhaps under- 


standably, they seem bent on provid- 
ing a heavy dose of light music. Let- 
ters pour into the press about the 


dreariness of their programmes despite 
the snippets of Delibes and the numer- 
ous military marches and Victorian tit- 
bits, but this is a time when the Cor- 
poration has obviously to cater for the 
largest number of listeners, who cannot 
be expected to have much patience now 
with delectable symphonic morsels for 
the enjoyment of the initiate. 

During the last war a hue and cry 
went up against playing Wagner and 
Strauss, as well as certain other Ger- 
man composers, with the result that 


German music was generally held in 
distavour throughout those years. |t 
is some sort of a heartening sign t! at 
no such feeling exists today, thov sh 
Julius Harrison, the conductor of 
Eastbourne Orchestra, has stated rat! er 
amusingly that certain works of W. ¢- 
ner’s had better not be played beca: se 
of their association with the Siegfr ed 
Line. The contrast between the st: te 
of music now and during the last v ar 
is striking: Then it was a question of 
what music should be played—there \v. as 
little diminution in musical activity and 
new composers, among them Eugene 
Goossens, came to the fore; Stravinsky 
wrote “Les Noces’ and Debussy his 
chamber sonatas; in the last few weeks, 
on the other hand, it has been a ques- 
tion, not of what music we shall have, 
but whether we shall have any at al! 


® 


War May Give Impetus to Composers 


It is impossible to believe that music 
‘ould be stifled out of existence, even if 
it were physically and materially impos- 
sible to continue the normal musical ac- 
tivities. On the contrary, I have per 
sonally the feeling that the war, how- 
ever it may develop, will in some way 
give an impetus to creative musicians by 
ridding them of a certain self-conscious 


precosity. No one can foretell what 
social order we shall evolve after the 
conflict, though the artist will certainly 


have his place in it, albeit a very differ- 
ent place from the pedestal he has en- 
joyed ever since democratic ideals took 
their rise at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. It may be that in the 
course of the war some new need for 
music will be found, not the music of the 
concert-hall, nor of the radio or cinema, 
but a type of music having some other 
function, possibly a sort of religious 
function, a? yet undefined. Who knows? 
So many things are in a state of up- 
heaval, and it is unlikely that we shall 
return to the same musical life that we 
left behind us, any more than it is likely 
that we shall return to the same business 
life or the same sporting life. 

This has been called a war of ideas; 
if it is, the artist has a pre-eminent role 
to play—to be himself. It is part of the 
ar +tist’ s lot to suffer the severest disillus- 

ons ; the war is one of them. 

But there can be no doubt that the 
sturdy artist will win through. The 
others can go the way of the old order. 
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Fleard and Coold... 


By Evutauia 8. BUTTELMAN 


voiced in some quarters, that the 

music education program of the 
schools and colleges operates in compe- 
tition with the private teacher to the lat- 
ter’s detriment in 
such degree that his 
usefulness and even 
his livelihood may 
be jeopardized ? 

Quite the reverse 
is the fact, accord- 
ing to those nearest 
to the problem. In 
testimony, here are 
the comments of 
an eminent music 
educator uttered in 
an informal discus- 
sion of the subject: 

“Too many peo- 
ple’, he said, “seem to misunderstand 
the term ‘music education’ as applied to 
music teaching in the schools. It is sim- 
ply the operation of a definite plan for 
exposing students to music as a thing 
of beauty and a means of self-expres- 
sion. This is something that can affect 
every child, with results differing in ac- 
cordance with the native talents and am- 
bitions of the individual. 

“The training and experience made 
available by such a program as part of 
the school routine are not expected to 
produce a race of virtuoso musicians, 
but rather to equip each child, so far 
as his capacity goes, to enjoy the bene- 
fits and satisfaction music can afford. 
This process naturally singles out from 
the mass those who are exceptionally 
talented, and at the same time retains 
in the group of “music lovers” those 
whose aptitudes do not warrant special- 
ized training in the art. 

“Beyond this point in the development 
of general musicianship and apprecia- 
tion the schools cannot be expected to 
go. Private instruction outside the class- 
room is therefore a necessity for those 
students whose actual—not fancied— 
musical gifts are brought to the surface 
by the music education processes in the 
schools”’. 

Thus, to the unbiased observer, the 
competent private teacher.is as essential 


] there justification for the belief, 





Eulalia S. Buttelman 
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to the school music program as is school 
music to him. Indeed, in the modern 
world they are allies, not opposing 
forces, in the struggle to make America 
musical, 

If proof were needed that amicable, 
harmonious and co-operative relations 
can and do exist between the separate 
spheres of private and school music 
teaching, it is amply attested by the 
manner in which members of their three 
great representative organizations work 
together for the common good. 

Scan the reports of the Music Teachers 
National Association, the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference and _ the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music; you will find the leaders in these 
three bodies intermingled in a remark- 
able way. Resembling the famous 
Musketeers of Dumas, the MTNA, 
MENC and NASM stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the cause of music, “one for 
all and all for one”. It is a minor 
miracle of the twentieth century that 
such unselfish collaboration of effort is 
possible. 

* * * 

Members of the MTNA may well be 
pleased with the September issue of the 
Association’s Bulletin, edited by Theodore 
M. Finney of the University of Pittsburgh. 
This meaty and dignified periodical, in the 
currently popular “digest” format, is an 
outgrowth of the bulletin first published 
some four years ago in behalf of the 
MTNA Council of State Music Teachers 
Association Presidents, under the direction 
of Edith Lucille Robbins of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, efficient chairman of the Council. 

Apparently the Bulletin is continuing its 
important function as a publicity and co 
ordinating medium for state and local or- 
ganizations affiliated or co-operating with 
the MTNA inconnection with the broader 
field it now covers as official organ of the 
MTNA. 

Several pages in the current issue are de- 
voted to reports from state and local bodies 
on the topic, “The Progress of Teacher 
Certification and Student Credit.” These 
accounts, compiled by Miss Robbins, ex- 
hibit the interesting and valuable results 
of a recent survey sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of State and Local Association Presi- 
dents. 

Another significant feature of the Bul 
letin is a report of the committee on gradu- 
ate study—a group representing the MTNA 
and NASM. The report, prepared by Dr. 
Howard Hanson, includes the committee’s 
recommendations relative to Masters De- 
grees and the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. 

Other articles on a diversity of themes 
are contributed by Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Rossetter G. Cole, Jane Revere, Grace 
Blenko Martin, George S. Counts and Bur- 
nett C. Tuthill. An announcement by Presi- 
dent Edwin Hughes regarding the MTNA 
convention to be held in Kansas City Dec 
28-30 rounds out the journal’s contents. 

* + + 


It is pleasant to discover that some 
of our foremost conductors show signs 
of emerging from their absorption with 
arthaic music and solemn vested choirs, 
obviously realizing that even the high- 
est form of choral art may become its 
own worst enemy if used in overdoses. 

One of the most notable a cappella 
enthusiasts among our knights of the 
baton is Noble Cain, director of the 
Chicago A Cappella Choir (an adult 
chorus), supervisor of vocal music in 
the Chicago public schools, and com- 
poser of many choral works used by the 
profession. 

Writing on ‘Choral Fads and Jitter- 
bug Fancies’ in a music journal this fall, 
Noble Cain freely admits his love for 
and former pre-occupation with a cap- 
pella music, but now expresses the feel- 
ing that “In our zeal many of us went 
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too far, until we began to think and to 
preach that no music was good unless it 
was a cappella. ... We have already 
carried it too far in the matter of uni- 
forms and certain forced attitudes of 
pious demeanor on the part of our little 
singing angels . . .” 

On the other hand, however, it is Mr. 
Cain’s belief that: “The way to keep 
good choral music as a part of our daily 
fare is not to go to the other extreme 
and incorporate “swing” or popular ma- 
terial into the teaching routine, as is 
actually being seriously advocated. On 
the contrary, such material should be 
tolerated as amusement only. . . . 

“I say, let them have their popular 
music and have fun with it. But 
they can’t do it in my classes nor in any 
schools over which I have charge, at 
least not as a part of educational proced- 
ure. ... As to teaching, I will take the 
same jam session kids and have them 
sing Palestrina (but not all Pales- 
trina!) and make them like it. And they 
do like it... .” 


x* * * 


The lure of East and West must be 
held responsible for losing the Midlands 
two of its well-known instructors in 
school music. To a new post on the 
faculty of State Teachers College at 
Trenton, New Jersey, goes Carol M. 
Pitts, whose success as director of the 
A Cappella Choir at Central High 
School in Omaha, Nebraska, has won 
her wide recognition in MENC circles. 

In like manner, Max T. Krone, also 
prominent in the MENC, deserts North- 
western University’s School of Music 
for new duties on the staff of the School 
of Music at the University of Southern 
California in the City of the Angels 
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CURTIS INSTITUTE OPENS 
ITS SIXTEENTH SEASON 


New Courses and New Members Added 
te Faculty for Current 
Year 


Purvape rai, Oct. 20.—The Curtis 
Institute of Music began its sixteenth 
year on Oct. 2, with an enrollment of 
201 pupils. 

New members of the faculty this 
season are: Steuart Wilson, singing, 
English diction, vocal repertoire, and 
vocal ensemble; Hans Wohimuth, opera 
class; Simon Kovar, bassoon ; Domenico 
Vittorimi, Italian; Eleanor Field, aca- 
demic tutor; and Rudolf Serkin, piano, 
who will not take up his duties until 
later in the season. Dr. Randall Thomp- 
son, director, has organized a course of 
lectures in the History and Literature 
of Music to bé given by guest speakers 
during the year. These will be open to 
all students. Dr. Thompson will conduct 
a Class in orchestration 

Marcel Dupré gave a sh 
cital with an all-Bach program on the 
afternoon of Oct. 17, for students in 
Casimir Hall. At the end of the recital 
Dupré improvised a fugue-on a theme 
submitted by Dr. Alexander McCurdy, 
organ teacher at the institute 


ort organ re- 





Matja Niessen-Stenme Opens 
Vocal Studie 


Matja Niessen-Stone, teacher of sing- 


ing, following a successful swmmer as a 
member of the faculty of the Juilliard 
Summer School, has opemed her own 
studio at 2345 Br iway, where she will 
give instruction in voice production and 


per2 
opera 
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PICTORIALLY WITH THE TEACHERS 


Robert Elmore, Organist, 


Leaving His Studio in 
Philadelphia 


Harold and Marion Berk- 
ley, Violin and Piano Re- 
citalists, at Harrison, Me., 


Arthur Warwick, Pianist 


and Teacher, at Stone- 
court, Me. 


Where They Taught Cham- 


The Diller-Quaile School of Music an- 
nounces a special course in piano and mu- 
sicianship designed to meet the needs of 
adult students who wish to specialize in 
piano playing, the study of piano literature 
and general musicianship. The course will 
be given by Angela Diller and Elizabeth 
Quaile. The schedule will include twenty 
one-hour class lessons weekly in general 
musicianship and twenty-five individual 
one-hour piano lessons weekly. 

+ « a 

Pupils of Florence Turner-Maley, who 
have recently been engaged for important 
positions, include Saily Fiske, soprano, as 
soloist and choir director at Baker Memo- 
rial Church, Concord, N. H.; Mildred 
Klages for the Community Church in 
Flushing, L. I.; William Foote, baritone, 
for the faculty of Bon Aventure College, 
Bon Aventure, N. Y., and Dorothy Cole- 
man, soprano, as soloist and choir director 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, East Wil- 
liston, L. I. 

» & * 

Solon Alberti, teacher of singing, pre- 
sented two of his pupils, Frances Watkins 
and Mary Jane Watkins, sopranos, in his 
studio in the Hotel Ansonia, on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 15. Miss Frances Watkins, 
who disclosed facility in coloratura music, 
was heard in one of the arias of the Queen 
of the Night from ‘The Magic Flute’, 
other florid works by Campra, Alabieff and 
a group of ‘Bird Songs’ by Saint-Saéns, 
Chopin, Arensky, Humperdinck and Gret- 

aninoff. Joseph Fidelman played the flute 
obbligato to Bishop’s ‘Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark!’ Mary Jane Watkins contributed an 
aria from Gounod’s ‘Mireille’ and songs in 
German and English. 

2 « 

Kate S. Chittenden has opened her studio 
for the present season where, besides giv- 
ing instruction in piano and a course in 
music appreciation, she conducts a normal 
playing course for performers and listeners. 
Miss Chittenden will give a course of lec- 
tures on Brahms extending from Oct. 27 
to Jan. 12, inclusive. 

* * * 

Karl Riedel, assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has returned 
from San Francisco where he conducted 
a studio during the summer, and has re- 
sumed his work with the opera company. 

> 2 + 


Auditions for orchestra scholarships are 
now being held at the Manhattan School 
of Music, Janet D. Schenck, director. 
Three scholarships, which permit member- 
ship in the orchestra conducted by Hugo 
Kortschak, will be given to a violinist, 
viola player and a ’cellist. Rehearsals for 
the orchestra are held on Friday evenings. 

* * * 


The Fifth Avenue School of Music, 179 


ber Music This Summer 


. 


E. 79 St., announces a full scholarship in 
piano and voice for this season. 
s . a 

Evelyn Schworm, teacher of piano, has 
reopened her Brooklyn and Carnegie Hall 
studios for the season. Miss Schworm has 
been a pupil of the late Alfred Freckleton 
and is at present studying with Carl Roeder 
of the Juilliard School of Music. 

> > > 

Alexis Sandersen, teacher of voice, has 
re-opened his New York studio after con- 
ducting his annual summer classes im 
Woodstock, N. Y. Mr. Sandersen continues 
in his position as church organist in Wood- 
stock on Sundays. 

. > . 

The Ralph Wolfe Conservatory of Mo- 
sic in New Rochelle, formerly known as 
the Westchester Affiliation of the Mamnes 
Music School, opened its 1939-40 season 
on Sept, 21. 

* 7 * 

May Crawford, Negro lyric coloratura 
soprano and pupil of Mme. Elizabeth 
Wachtel, gave a song recital at the Greater 
Bridge Street A. W. M. E. Church, Brook- 
lyn, on Oct. 5. Her program included three 
groups of songs, also arias from “Roméo 
et Juliette’ and ‘Tosca’. Edward Pfleger 
was the accompanist. 

* * * 

Stefan Kovacs, pianjst and artist-pupil 
of Georg Bertram, gave a recital at the 
New York College of Music on Oct. 12 
The second half of the program was de- 
voted to the playing of a number of Mr 
Kovac’s transcriptions for two pianos with 
Henry Jackson, also a pupil of Mr. Ber- 
tram. 

* * « 

Louise Foote, violinist and artist-pupil 
of Kemp Stillings, has re-opened her New 
York studio for the season. Miss Foote 
specializes in teaching young children both 
in violin and in general musicianship. 

* am > 


Charles Shiffeler, baritone, artist-pupil 
of Edgar Schofield, has been engaged to 
sing with the San Francisco Opera Com- 


pany. He will be heard in ‘Otello’, “Tris- 
tan and Isolde’, ‘Madame Butterfly’ and 
‘Rigoletto’. 
* > > 
Lois Moseley, accompanist and coach 


[7.4 


has removed her studio to 400 East 52nd 
Street, New York 
* - 

Opertin, O., Oct. 20.—Roger Cushman, 
a new member of the piano faculty of 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music opened the 
first recital in Warner Hall on Sept. 27 
Others heard on the program included 
Lucy Lewis, harpist; Axel Skjerne, pian- 
ist; Maurice Kessler, viola-player, and 
Arthur Poister, organist. 
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FELLOWSHIPS GIVEN 


AT JUILLIARD SCHOOL 


Successful Candidates Come from 
Twenty-two States, Canada 
and Hawaii 
Sixty additional fellowships have 
been awarded at the Juilliard Graduate 
School for the season of 1939-1940, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Oscar Wagner, dean. The school opened 
on Oct. 5, with an enrollment of 169 stu- 
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dents. Fellowships were awarded to the 
following candidates who come from 
twenty-two states as well as from Can- 
ada and Hawaii: 

’Cello, Nellis DeLay, Neodesha, Kan., 
Mary Eidam, Rochester, N. Y. 

Composition, Norman Dello Jorio, New 
York, Donald Fuller, Maplewood, N. J., 
Cecily Lambert, New York, Robert Steven- 
son, El Paso, Tex., Robert Ward, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Conducting, Igor Buketoff, Brooklyn, 
Robert Kiss, Irvington, N. J., David Mc- 
Naughton, Harrisburg, Pa., Celia Merrill, 
Broomfield Heights, Mich., Elliott Mor- 
gernstern, Cleveland Heights, O., Arthur 
W. R. Shettle, New York. 

Piano, Thelma Aronoff, New York, Lil- 
lian Bauer, Brooklyn, Faubion Bowers, 
Tulsa, Okla., Betty Belle Brown, Sayville, 
L. L., Sylvia Dickler, New York, Leonard 
Eisner, Brooklyn, Dorothy Fisher, New 
Castle, Pa., Robert Fizdale, Chicago, Ruth 
Geiger, New York, Robert Hord, Dallas, 
Tex., Thomas Ingram, Trenton, Tenn., 
Ben Jones, Jacksonville, Fla., Freeman 
Korberstein, Glenwood City, Wis., More- 
land Kortkamp, Sierra Madre, Cal., 
Frances Pottasch, New York, Cecile 
Schramel, Milwaukee, Wis., Ralph Shel- 
don, Stamford, Conn., Florence Takayama, 
San Francisco, Jeanne Therrien, New 
York. 

Viola, Stephen Kondaks, Toronto, Ont., 
Sanford Schonbach, Wellsville, O. 

Violin, Louise Behrend, Washington, 
D. C., Margaret Fountain, Nashville, 
Tenn., Werner Gebauer, New York, Har- 
riet Griffith, Boonton, N. J., Stanley Kraft, 
Cleveland, O., Fredell Lack, Houston, 
Tex., Robert Mann, Portland, Ore., Leo 
Panasewitz, Cranford, N. J., Ruth Rink, 
Edinburgh, Ill, Meroslow Salyk, New 
York. 

Voice, Florence Ahn, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Francis Barnard, Boise, Ida., Louise Bea- 
man, Woodmere, L. I., Carol Brice, Seda- 
lia, N. C., Janet Burt, Cleveland, O., Wil- 
liam Dean, Cabot, Ark., Monas Harlan, 
New Castle, Pa., Enid Hellman, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Mary Elizabeth Henderson, Apollo, 
Pa., Phillip MacGregor, Akron, O., John 
McCrae, Liberty Hill, S. C., Bernard Mar 
tin, LaPorte, Ind., Harold Simmons, 
Charleston, S. C., Russell Skitch, Toronto, 
Ont., Frank Stafford, Cleveland, O., Ruth 
Twyman, San Pedro, Cal. 





American Conservatory Notes 

Curcaco, Oct. 20.—The fifty-fourth win- 
ter session of the American Conservatory 
opened on Sept. 14. The children’s classes, 
under the direction of Louise Robyn, began 
on Saturday, Oct. 7. 

Mae Doelling Schmidt, pianist, was solo 
ist at the luncheon given by the Federated 
Women’s Club of Cook County at the 
Auditorium Hotel on Tuesday, Sept. 19. 
Eileen Bowman, pianist, pupil of Edward 
Collins, and Richard Schreiber, baritone, 
from the Theodore Harrison studio, ap- 
peared recently in a recital before the 
Evanston Woman's Club. The Chicago 
Woman’s Concert Band, under the baton 
of Lillian Poenisch of the faculty, was 
heard in a series of concerts given in the 
Chicago parks and the Navy Pier during 
Tuly, August and early September. Henri 
Kalinowski, violinist, pupil of Scott Wil- 
lits, was recently heard in recitals in Mor- 
gansfield and Hopkinsville, Ky. 





Memphis College of Music Re-opens for 
Seventh Season 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 20—The Mem- 
phis College of Music re-opened in mid 
September for its seventh season. Burnet 
C. Tuthill, director of the College of Music 
and also director of music at Southwestern, 
has appointed three additional faculty mem- 
bers; Noel Gilbert, concertmaster of the 
Memphis Symphony, as teacher of violin: 
Angelo Cortese to be teacher of harp; and 
Louis Nicholas, a recent Master of Music 
graduate of the University of Michigan, 
in the department of voice. Myron Myers 
and Lois Maer of the piano faculty, will 
each give recitals in October. Mr. Tuthill 
will be heard in his annual recital of music 
for clarinet early in 1940. He is also 
planning a concert devoted to his own com- 
positions. 

Susie de Shazo, director of the de Shazo 
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Kemp Stillings, Violinist, with Carlos Lot- 
termoser, South American Manager, under 
Whose Direction She Gave Master Classes 


in Buenos Aires. She Has Recently 
Reopened Her New York Studio 


College of Music, will be heard in piano 
recital on Oct. 10, in the hall of that school. 
Sen 

Godowsky Scholarships Awarded at 
Henry Street Music School 

The Music School of Henry 
Settlement, Grace Spofford, director, 
announces the award of the Godowsky 
Memorial Piano Scholarships to Abba 
Bogin, age fourteen; Martin Canin, 
Edgemere, L. I., age nine, and Elsa 
Geber, Brooklyn, age ten. Young pian- 
ists between the ages of eight and fif- 
teen years participated in the contest, 
which was held at the Music School, on 
Sept. 30. The judges were Carl Fried- 
berg of the Juilliard Graduate School; 
Mary Kaufman and David Saperton of 
the Curtis Institute of Music 


Street 





Faculty Recitals Scheduled at Henry 
Street Settlement 

A series of eight faculty recitals will be 
given by the Music School of Henry Street 
Settlement for the benefit of the Scholar 
ship Fund, on the third Sunday of eact: 
month at the Grand Street Playhouse. The 
first recital was given on Oct. 15, by Jo- 
hana Harris, newly appointed faculty mem- 
ber. Others to be heard are Alix Young 
Maruchess, viola player; Robert Scholz, 
pianist; Joseph Knitzer, violinist; Aurora 
Mauro-Cottone, pianist; Dorothy Minty, 
violinist; Toska Tolces, pianist; William 
Epperhart, baritone; Isabelle Vengerova, 
pianist; Evsei Beloussoff, cellist; Kathar- 
ine Gorin, pianist; Grace Leslie, contralto; 
Faculty Woodwind Ensemble; Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cellist; Elizabeth Furcron, pian- 
st; Boris Saslawsky, baritone; Roy Har- 
ris, composer. 





Mary Gale Hafford Joins Dawson-Mayer 
School 


New Rocuetre, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Mary 
Gale Hafford, violinist, has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Dawson-Mayer School, teach- 
ing violin and taking charge of the cham- 
ber music and ensemble classes. The first 
student recital of the season was given on 
Oct. 15, those taking part being Barbara 
Barret, Catherine Ridder, Peggy Gallagher, 
Lori Courant, Gale Hafford, Patty Coffee, 
Jean Smith, Anne MacEachern, Gertrude 
Courant, Mary Louise Hardart, Agnes 
Thompson and Edith Eskridge 





Ward-Belmont Conservatory Opens 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 20.—The Con- 
servatory of Music of Ward-Belmont 
College opened late in September with the 
largest enrollment in recent years. Scholar- 
ship auditions were held on Sept. 19, the 
successful applicants being Winkie Pierce 
Josephine Pardue, Frances Capps, and 
Mary Catherine Moore. This year a cours« 
in radio technique is being offered for the 


first time. The dormitories have been 
equipped for the reception of programs 
originating in a central campus studio 


Other courses will have the advantages of 
the latest type of audio-visual equipment, 
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including sound films, slides, and reflecto- 
scope. A new recording unit has also been 
installed. An attractive summer feature 
has been the Sunday evening Carillon con- 
certs from the Singing Tower located in 
the Club Village on South Campus. The 
Carillon was played by E. J. Snyder, 
bursor of the school and an accomplished 
musician, whose career as a concert pianist 
was ended by a serious injury to one of 
his hands. 

PuHILapeLpHiA, Oct. 20.—The D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman Foundation Scholarship at 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
was awarded to William Kapell of New 
York; the Olga Samaroff Scholarship to 
Jane Jurrjens of Philadelphia; the Stolp 
Scholarship to Dorothea Flanagan of El- 
dorado, Kan., and the Hood Scholarship 
to Pauline Carter from Sacramento, Cal. 


Leslie Hodgson Resumes Teaching 

Leslie Hodgson has resumed his 
teaching, both at his private studio and 
at the New York College of Music, 
where he conducted a special course dur- 
ing the summer months. 





"Cello Scholarship Offered at Mannes 
Music School 

Two scholarships in ’cello have been 

made available at the Mannes School of 

Music for study under Lieff Rosanoff. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Composer-Pianist 


A. W. A. Club 
353 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 








Leon Carson Teacher of Singing 
(Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 
Repertoire Program Building 
160 West T3ed St., New York City 
TRaf. 7-6700 SUsq. 7-1880 
Out of Town Studio, Nutley, J. 








Harriet Foster Contralto 
Voice builder - Repertoire - Coach 
Phone: Wickersham 2-5537 
400 EB. 49th St. New York, N. Y. 








Voice 


Viktor Fuchs 


Only teacher of Igor Gorin and Irene Jessner 


44 West 77th Street, N. Y. City 
For appointments phone TRafalger 7-7716 








Edward Harris 
Concert Accompanist—Coach 


Studio: 25 Park Avenue, New York 
Phones: LExington 2-5274, LExington 2-0259 








John Alan Haughton 


Teacher of Singing 


73 West llth St., New York 
Phone ALgonquin 4-0067 








Edgar Stillman Kelley 


Composer . 








Lazar S. Samoiloff 
Voice Teacher of Famous Singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements. 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses. 
610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 114, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Telephones: Circle 7-1577 
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MUSIC: Symphony for Voices, New Flute Cadenzas, Songs and Choruses Released 





A SYMPHONY FOR VOICES 
WRITTEN BY ROY HARRIS 

ECENT addi- 

tions to the 
steadily lengthening 
list of choral compo- 
sitions by Roy Har- 
ris published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., fea- 
ture a Symphony for 
Voices, in three 
movements, inspired 
by Walt Whitman 
poems, each move- 
ment being issued 
separately, and a free 
paraphrase of the 
Appalachian folk- 
song ‘He’s gone 
away’, along with a 
free paraphrase also of ‘When Johnny 
comes marching home’, 

The Walt Whitman poems on which the 
a cappella Symphony for Voices is based 
are ‘Song for All Seas, All Ships’ and 
‘Tears’, excerpts from ‘Sea-Drift’, which 
are the first and second, respectively, of 
the trilogy, and ‘Inscription’, and all three 
are set for full chorus of mixed voices with 
each part divided from time to time. In 
consonance with the title of the set the 
vocal scoring has a definitely symphonic 
character. Melodically all three are marked 
by a certain austerity, yet that quality 
seems to be aptly in keeping with the spir- 
it of the texts used. This is especially 
so in the case of ‘Tears’, the ominously 
tragic significance of which finds an al- 
most uncanny reflection in the music. In 
this an individual effect is created by hav- 
ing the tenors and basses utter the word 
“tears” quasi parlando repeatedly against 
the singing voices, all of which resort to 
the same device for the final word. With 
its joyous fugal part ‘Inscription’, an 
apostrophe to the Modern Man, brings 
the ‘Symphony’ to an appropriately exult- 
ant close. 

The two choral paraphrases are also to 
be sung a cappella. The primitive folk- 
flavor has been carefully preserved in the 
arrangement for five-part mixed chorus 
(the basses divided), with baritone and so- 
prano soli, of the Appalachian ‘He’s gone 
away’, which makes a distinctive appeal 
as a novelty for choral groups. Then the 
gaily swinging ‘When Johnny comes 
marching home’ is so effective in this adap- 
tation for mixed voices in four parts that 
male choruses are likely to cast covetous 
eyes upon it and an arrangement for their 
special use would seem to be in order. 





Roy Harris 


FINE COURSES FOR CLASSES 
IN INSTRUMENTAL TRAINING 
ROM GINN and Company come speci- 
men books of their ‘World of Mu- 
sic’ orchestra and band courses for class 
instruction in schools, which are undoubt- 
edly two of the strongest features of this 
company’s seemingly all-embracing peda- 
gogical projects published under the 
‘World of Music’ designation. These 
courses have been designed by Charles 
B. Righter, Victor L. F. Rebmann and 
William D. Revelli, with Adolf Schmid 
responsible for the orchestral arrange- 
ments of the music used and G. E. Holmes 
for the band arrangements. 
It would be difficult to conceive of more 
wisely planned and carefully worked out 


series of class lessons than are comprised 
in these books. They are amply illus- 
trated with not only pictures of the various 
instruments and their parts but also repro- 
ductions of photographs revealing details 
of bodily posture and instrument position 
that are extraordinarily clear and illu- 
minating. The type used in the reading 
matter is large and widely spaced, the direc- 
tions are given in a straightforward and 
lucid manner and the musical sections are 
laid out in accordance with a logical and 
systematic plan. 

The First Violin book of the orchestra 
course, for instance, opens with some 
seven pages of illustrations and easily read- 
able directions, then come several pages of 
preparatory studies, followed by two pages 
of unison string ensemble arrangements, 
nineteen pages of the first violin’s parts in 
string orchestra pieces and, after an inter- 
polated set of practical technical studies, 
the instrument’s parts in thirty arrange- 
ments from the full orchestra repertoire, 
including compositions by Purcell, Handel, 
Rameau, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Tchaikovsky. 

The book for First Cornet (or trumpet) 
in B flat in the band course is planned 
along similar lines, with many more prep- 
aratory studies, unison pieces for wind and 
percussion ensemble, technical studies for 
cornet, baritone, trombone or tuba alone, 
and sets of arrangements from the full 
band repertoire, in which Handel, Gluck, 
Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Grieg and 
Tchaikovsky are all represented. 

All in all, these courses are not only emi- 
nently practical in their general arrange- 
ment but unusually complete in their scope 
of instruction, as well. Students who have 
had the background of such instruction as 
they offer can scarcely fail to retain a lively 
active interest in music and music-making 
after leaving school. 


FLUTE CADENZAS BY BARRERE 
AND NEW SONGS AND CHORUSES 

HE authority in writing for an instru- 

ment that only a master of that instru- 
ment can have marks the cadenzas com 
posed by Georges Barrére for the Flute 
Concerto in D Major by Mozart, which 
have just been published by the Galaxy 
Music Corporation. There is a cadenza 
for each of the three movements, and 
each one, in its different spirit, is a model 
of finely fashioned workmanship for th« 
flute that not only conforms faithfully to 
the essentials of the Mozart style but even 
enhances it in elaborating upon the original 
material in an improvisational manner. 

Mr. Barrére notes that in the cadenzas 
to the first and second movements he has 
quoted briefly from those written by Joa- 
chim Anderson for this concerto. The 
lonsest and by all means the most elaborate 
and difficult of the three is the one for the 
first movement, but the necessarily shorter 
second and third are equally effective in 
their individual ways. 

Among the new Galaxy songs is a 
charming little ‘Villanelle of Sunset’ by 
Henry Gerstlé, in which a little gem of 
verse by Ernest Dowson is aptly matched 
by moodful music of almost naive but ap- 
pealing simplicity and spontaneity. ‘T 
want Jesus to walk with me’, a beautiful 
Negro spiritual with a characteristic mel- 
odic line and a pervading sense of religious 
dignity and fervor, and a fine arrangement 
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by Harvey Gaul of a ‘Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Slumber Song’, previously published 
by the firm as a chorus for women’s voices 
but equally distinctive for solo voice with 
the graceful accompaniment Mr. Gaul has 
devised, are other song novelties. 

Noteworthy additions to the octavo li- 
brary are choral transcriptions by Theo- 
dore F. Fitch of the Brahms songs, ‘O 
death is cool, refreshing night’ and ‘Night- 
ingale’, for women’s voices, for which 
Lorraine Noel Finley has provided excel- 
lent new English versions of the orig- 
inal texts. In both instances Mr. Fitch 
has shown shrewd understanding of the 
special art of writing for choral bodies 
and has wrought with adept craftsmanship. 
In ‘Nightingale’ he has pointed the bird- 
call implications of Brahms’s piano ac- 
companiment by giving them to a flute (or 
violin) as an obbligato and in the main has 
divided the melody among the different 
voice parts, two or three notes at a time. 
In ‘O death is cool, refreshing night’ a 
solo soprano retains the original song-line 
against four-part choral writing. 

Other arrangements to be commended 
to choral conductors are Harry R. Spier’s 
admirable transcription of the Irish folk 
melody to Thomas Moore’s poem, ‘Has 
sorrow thy young days shaded?’ for men’s 
voices; F, Campbell-Watson’s well-con- 
trived choral version of Richard Strauss’s 
‘All Souls’ Day’, likewise for four-part 
men’s chorus, and Irving Riskin’s in- 
triguing choralization of the main theme 
of the Allegretto from Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony as a ‘Song of Courage’ for four- 
part mixed chorus, with words by Yvonne 
Ravell. Then there is a fine chorus for 
men’s voices by Wilhelm Peterson-Berger, 
‘Balder is fallen’, with an English trans- 
lation of the Fréding text by George Sjé- 
blom. 


TWO ATTRACTIVE OPERETTAS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
needs of High 


Wis the special 

School students in mind, C. C. 
Birchard & Co. have brought out ‘The 
Beaver Trail’, a Kit Carson operetta in 
two acts, with libretto by George Murray 
Brown and music by. Roy S. Stoughton, 
and ‘Yellow Lanterns’, an operetta likewise 
in two acts, with book by Anne M. Rae and 
music by Antonio Miranda. Both are 
works of distinct musical merit and have 
an inherent appeal for the performing 
groups and audiences for which they are 
primarily intended. 

‘The Beaver Trail’ has ten solo parts and 
four other speaking parts but all the char- 
acters excepting Kit Carson and Chico, the 
Apache chief, are fictional, as are all the 
episodes. There are choruses of scouts, 
Mexicans, soldiers and Indians, and the 
music is well devised for the ensemble 
numbers as well as for the soloists. 

‘Yellow Lanterns’ has a pleasing atmos- 
pheric background and music of tradi- 
tionally Chinese flavor, from the first notes 
of the happily conceived Introduction, with 
an especially good ‘Chinese Dance’ in the 
second act. The story is rather more poetic 
than dramatic in essence, the climax falling 
short in dramatic impact. Seven soloists 
and groups of dancers, villagers, coolies, 
and so forth, make up the cast. Both 
operettas may be sung with piano accom- 
paniment but orchestral parts are also 
available. 


GOOD NEW PIANO STUDIES 
SERVE A DOUBLE PURPOSE 

HAPPY idea has been adopted by 

N. L. Ridderhof in his Companion 
Studies for the Piano recently published by 
Carl Fischer, Inc. His collection of 
twenty-five studies for students who have 
acquired considerable facility in the third 
grade are not only unusually useful and at 
tractive in themselves, each one developing 
in a musical framework one or more tech- 
nical or interpretative points, but they are 
written to combine as second piano parts 
with the corresponding numbers in Burg- 
mueller’s Twenty-five Studies, Opus 100, 
an integral feature of the repertoire of 
every teacher of children. Each Ridderhof 


study is about one grade more difficult th : 
the corresponding Burgmueller piece. 

This fact gives to these studies an ad: i 
tional practical value because of tie 
scarcity of worthwhile two-piano mater 
in the earlier grades. It is a plan tl 
could be carried out profitably in conn 
tion with other standard collections of cl 
dren’s pieces. 

SOME CHORAL NOVELTIES 
FOR CHRISTMAS PURPOSES 
NM ORE CHRISTMAS choral novelties 
of outstanding interest come from 1 1e 
Galaxy Music Corporation. With ‘The 
Christmas Bells’, a setting of Longfellow’s 
‘I heard the bells on Christmas Day thcir 
old familiar carols play’, G. Darlington 
Richards has produced a beautiful new 
carol for mixed voices with tenor, or so- 
prano, solo, with all the traditional joyous- 
ness of Christmas Day finding voice both 
in its lilting line and in the parts for chimes 
that form the prelude and the postlude. It 
is a four-minute piece. 

Another chorus of unusual charm is the 
arrangement that Channing Lefebvre has 
made for women’s voices in three parts of 
the lovely old Cornish ‘Holy Day Holly 
Carol’, which in its gaily tripping three- 
four rhythm seems to suggest that it was 
originally intended to be danced as well 
as sung. The London firm of Stainer 
& Bell, which is represented here by Ga- 
laxy, has also published a Christmas nov- 
elty from Mr. Lefebvre’s pen, an effective 
arrangement of the Polish carol, ‘We greet 
you, Jesus’, for solo voice (any voice) and 
male chorus. 

Then Galaxy has performed a service 
for which many choirmasters and other 
choral directors will rise up and call its 
name blessed by issuing a fine new edition 
of J. S. Bach’s Christmas cantata, ‘For us 
a Child is born’, for chorus of mixed voice, 
with contralto, tenor and bass (or bari- 
tone) solos. With its admirable new Eng- 
lish version of the text by Sidney Biden, 
added to the original German words, this 
well-printed edition makes one of the most 
treasurable of the Bach cantatas more prac- 
tically accessible and usable than it has 
ever been hitherto in English-speaking 
countries, 


=—BRIEFER MENTION—* 


Teaching Material, Rudiments: 

Chord Manual, a guide to the intervals 
scales, triads, key relations, and names, 
members, positions, inversions and progres- 
sions of all chords of the major and minor 
keys, compiled by Carl Jean Tolman. A 
comprehensive, methodical and lucidly tab- 
ulated presentation of the material indicated 
in the title, expressed by letters for the en- 
lightenment of those who cannot read notes 
and by notes for the convenience of those 
who can. Twenty-one pages, well printed 
(distributed by author). 

Practical Piano Playing Manual and 
Theory Writing Book, by Ida Elkan. A 
carefully worked out presentation of the 
rudiments of music, couched in everyday 
language in order to take the mystery out 
of the subject and so appeal to the layman 
as well as the teacher. Set forth with 
clarity and with logical system in a a 
printed little book of fifty pages, half « 
them being music manuscript pages (C 
Fischer ). 


a 


For Solo Voice: 

‘My Little Patcheen’, by H. Ashwort 
Hope, words by Herbert J. Brandon. 
captivating little Irish song wiht the char- 
acteristic lilt and curve of vocal line. |! 
two keys (London: Stainer & Bell. N 
York: Galaxy). 

‘As Dew in April’, by Anthony Colli 
A beautiful little sacred song with an 
chaic flavor in the music suitable to 
auaint words of unknown origin (Lond 
Keith Prowse). 

‘Father, hear us while we pray!’, an 
sentially melodic “prayer of tolerance” 
Lee S. Roberts, with a good text by 
Will Callahan and violin, or ’cello oblig: 
the transposition of the main theme on ts 
last recurrence limiting the song to a |W 
voice (Lee S. Roberts). 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


A Swedish Minstrel’s Career -Sketched 
by Writer and Pianist 


a N eighteenth century minstrel beloved 
A of his Swedish countrymen to this day 
but scarcely known beyond the confines of 
his native land is vividly portrayed for the 
English-speaking world by Hendrik Will- 
em Van Loon, Dutch-American writer on 
many subjects, and Grace Castagnetta, 
American pianist, in ‘The Last of the Trou- 
badours’, which has just come from the 
press of Simon and Schuster. The title 
refers to Carl Michael Bellman, who was 
born in Stockholm in 1740 and died there 
in 1795 after a life grudgingly divided, in 
a general sense, between a clerical desk 
and convivial gatherings at alehouses, 
where he would burst into spontaneous 
song, accompanying his vocal outpourings 
on his lute. 

Mr. Van Loon’s biography of one who 
not only enjoyed the friendship and pro- 
tection of a King for over twenty years but 
also led bailiffs a merry chase during most 
of his adult years and even spent periods 
of time in a debtors’ prison envelops his 
career in the picturesque glamor that per- 
haps only the perspective of time can en- 
gender in such a case. It is an absorbing 
chronicle of the life of “the man who was 
able to pour all of life into his songs but 
did not know how to live it, the philoso- 
pher of the pothouse, who carried gaiety 
into the drab existence of thousands of 
his neighbors, yet himself was forever the 
subject of a deep and _ self-devastating 
melancholia.” 

But Mr. Van Loon’s share of the book 
is not confined to the biography for the 
numerous pen-and-ink sketches that embel- 
lish it and the colorful frontispiece and 
cover design are also his contributions. 

As for the twenty Bellman songs here 
introduced, everyone may not be able to 
share completely the enthusiasm of the col- 
laborating authors, but that may be in part 
because the topical interest of the texts 
and the references in them to the com- 
poser’s friends limit their appeal. There 
is, in any case, a certain ingenuous charm 
inherent in the music, regardless of the 
fact that most of it is derived from the 
works of such composers as Scarlatti, Mo- 
zart, Pergolesi and even Bach. Miss Cas- 
tagnetta has made piano adaptations of the 
original lute accompaniments with fine 
musicianly judgment. 


Folk-Songs of Many Lands 


This book is not the first product of the 
collaboration of Mr. Van Loon and Miss 
Castagnetta as it follows closely upon the 
heels of their ‘Folk Songs of Many Lands’, 
also a book that succeeds in‘avoiding beaten 
paths, which is published by the same 
sonane 
It is not so much the material chosen as 
ie framework in which it is presented that 
gives to ‘Folk Songs of Many Lands’ its 
unique personality. One of its most engag- 
ing features is the series of fanciful water- 
color and black-and-white sketches by Mr. 
Van Loon with which it is profusely il- 
lustrated. Another is his appended chapter 
ot notes on the different songs in which he 
has given free rein to his expansive sense 
of whimsical humor and taken a sly glance 
up many a side alley from the main high- 
way of the song in hand. 

\s for the songs themselves, with the 
music as arranged by Miss Castagnetta, 
th folksong purist would undoubtedly 
question the validity of including at least 
some of them. Since when has, for in- 
‘Juanita’, with a Spanish melody 
ed to words by an Englishwoman, been 
idered a folksong? But the compilers 

quite awake to the fact that their 

e would probably evoke criticism and 

Van Loon has accordingly disarmed 
critics at the very outset of his Fore- 
d by remarking, “We are sure that if 

had been asked to make the choice 
irself you would have selected an entire- 
lifferent group. But so would we if we 
e to do it again tomorrow or next week 
1 year from now.” 
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(he twenty-four songs used are the old 
glish ‘Sumer is icumen in’, Martin Lu- 


ther’s ‘A mighty fortress is our God’ (not 
usually listed as a folksong), ‘The Little 
Sandman’, immortalized by Brahms, the 
Finnish ‘Far from me my loved one went’, 
the Irish ‘Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore’, the Swabian ‘Muss i denn’, the 
French ‘Il était une bergére’, the ‘Mal- 
brouck s’en va-t-en guerre’, the Russian 
‘Alone’ and ‘The Scarlet Sarafan’, ‘Cor- 
nish May Song’, ‘The Wraggle Taggle 
Gypsies, O!’, ‘Loch Lomond’, ‘Funiculi 
Funicula’, ‘Aloha Oe’, ‘All Through the 
Night’, ‘Home on the Range’, ‘Old Folks 
at Home’, ‘Goin’ to shout all over God’s 
heav'n’, ‘Ach du lieber Augustin’, ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’, ‘Home Sweet Home’, ‘Drink 
to me only with thine eyes’ and the already 
mentioned ‘Juanita’. * 


‘Sing, Swing, Play’ 


N analysis of the true “swing” in music, 
the cause of many a child’s spontaneous 
delight in singing, is given by Martha 
Stockton Russell in ‘Sing, Swing, Play, 
How to Do It’, illustrated with fifty-eight 
folksongs, which is published by The Vi- 
king Press. 
This attractively designed book embodies 
a most laudable attempt to give to children 
in a simple way a personal experience of 
the creative laws of motion as expressed 
in the folksong, and the keynote of the 
felicitously phrased Introduction is that 
everything moves that sings, that every- 
thing sings that moves, and that music 
itself is just the sound of “motion.” The 
work is an outcome of the author’s convic- 
tion as a result of thirty years’ experience 
that children want music, that music can 
give to children something which at pres- 
ent no other form of education can give, 
and that it is possible to teach music in 
such a way that five weeks of lessons will 
discover to children a law of creative 
growth which by its very nature will con- 
tinue to function after the lessons are past. 
Mrs. Russell explains that when she be- 
gan to study music she lost that magic 
“something” which had made music “come 
alive” for her when she was a very little 
child and that it took her years to redis- 
cover it and to find out exactly what it 
was. This, she what she found: 
that there is “an inner beat in music that 
hides itself in the count of the measure 
rhythm and matches a tiny pulse-vibration 
at the center of the diaphragm—that big 
springboard in the body—where two mus- 
cles This inner pulse-vibration in 
us is touched off by the inner beat in 
music and that ‘something’ which is re 
leased tunes our body-instrument to vibrate 
exactly with the inner beat of the music we 
sing or play. Then our whole self swings 
with the music and the music can truly 


sing.” 


says, 1S 


cross 


Concrete illustrations are given contrast- 
ing a real “swing” with a forced rocking 
reaction that affords no special pleasure, 
and in the simplest conversational language 
the author undertakes to instruct children 
in the art of discovering for themselves 
“the surprise that is hidden in every song.” 
The folksongs used represent many coun- 
tries and an excellent choice has been made 

This is a book that should be in the 
hands not only of teachers but of parents 
as well. It offers invaluable suggestions 
as to how to preserve the precious spon- 
taneity of a child’s natural reaction to 
music. Gi 


Adventurous Song Programs for Youth 
Picturesquely Presented 


Y way of carrying their - educational 
vocal course, begun with the earliest 
grades, consistently through the 
junior and senior high schools Ginn and 
Company have brought out three excep- 
tionally attractive volumes of ‘Song Pro- 
grams for Youth’, as features of their com- 
prehensively projected “World of Music’. 
The specific titles of the books are, ‘Treas- 
ure’, ‘Adventure’ and ‘Discovery’, and the 
editors who have been responsible for com- 
piling them are Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. 
Leavitt, Victor L. F. Rebmann and Earl L. 
Baker, while N. C. Wyeth has supplied 


school 
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the many richly colored full-page illus- 
trations that complement the musical and 
explanatory textual material. . 

Each book is planned as a series of pro- 
grams covering a wide and well contrasted 
range of mood and style, utilizing folk 
songs representing thirty, or more, differ- 
ent sources, chorales, art songs by the 
standard composers and songs by a goodly 
number of contemporary American com- 
posers, with stimulatingly expressed “pro- 
gram notes” in every case, and introducing 
here and there themes from the great sym- 
phonic works with which students should 
be familiar, with an explanation of their 
context. It was the aim of the editors to 
make the material articulate effectively 
with other cultural studies, such as history, 
literature, geography, painting, and so 
forth, 


A Course Designed to Stimulate Study 
of Applied Music 


N a book entitled ‘Music with Color Har- 
| et a practical course in elementary 
voice, piano and violin is offered by Ruth 
Saffold de Treville as a means whereby 
schools might introduce the study of the 
three most important branches of applied 
music. The book is published by the au- 
thor, who has set forth her material in 
short, straightforward sentences and as- 
signed five lessons to each of the three spe- 
cial subjects, adding a short fourth section 
devoted to the building of the major and 
minor scales, with a dash of color mixed 
into the process. 

Designed, as they are, to awaken and 
foster the interest of school children in 
practical music, the lessons are necessarily 
very rudimentary. And in the effort to 
make the subjects interesting too much at- 
tention is given to externals, especially in 
the piano lessons, the first of which opens 
with pointers on how to act before an au- 
dience and a drill in gaining grace and 
ease before even the keyboard is explained. 
In the singing the provocative suggestion 
is made that in order to acquire clean-cut 
enunciation the student should speak the 
words of a song first without music and 
adding “er” to every word ending with a 
consonant. ‘All Through the Night’ is used 
as the first song to be learned. As for the 
violin course, it is so arranged that it is 
not necessary for the child to have a violin 
or to do any practising. It is assumed that 
the knowledge gained in the course will be 
of value in his music appreciation in any 
case 

In the Color Harmony chapter an arbi- 
trary system of tone and color correspond- 
ence is adopted, with C as red; D, purple; 
E, blue, and so on, and the student is asked 
to write out the scales in colors in accord- 
ance with this scheme ci 


Cantata Singers to Present Bach’s 
‘St. John Passion’ 

The Cantata Singers, Arthur Mendel 
conductor, will perform Bach’s ‘St. John 
Passion’ with soloists and orchestra this 
season. Choral works by Josquin, Las- 


sus, Palestrina, syrd, Victoria, de 
Monte, Bach, Mozart, Schubert and 
others, with and without orchestral ac- 


companiment, will also be sung by the 
group in rehearsal. Separate systematic 
training in sight reading is offered 
within the regular rehearsal time. The 
first meeting was held on Oct. 10 at the 
Dalcroze School where newcomers were 
welcomed. 
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HARVARD FUND SECURES 
STRADIVARIUS QUARTET 


Friends and Family of Felix Warburg 
Make Donation in His Name for 
Services of Ensemble 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 20,—Har- 
vard University has received a fund 
trom the family and friends of the late 
Felix M. Warburg, bearing his name, 
to enable the University to secure the 
services of the Stradivarius Quartet for 
the present academic year and, it is 


€ 





The Stradivarius Quartet 


hoped, for at least another two years. 
The quartet, Wolfe Wolfinsohn first vio- 
lin; Bernard Robbins, second violin; 
Marcel Dick, viola, and Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, ‘cello, was founded by Mr. War- 
burg in 1929, 

A series of concerts by the quartet is 
planned at the Fogg Art Museum, 
where it has been heard every year 
since its inception. A second series will 
be given in the Germanic Museum, 
which will be open to the public. Illus- 
trative performances are also scheduled 
in a course given by the music depart- 
ment of the History of the String Quar- 
tet. In addition the group will be pre- 
pared to give one or more concerts in 
each of the seven houses. 


The first concert in the Fogg Art 
Museum will be presented on Oct. 26; 
subsequent dates have not been an- 


nounced. 
Boston Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha Gives 
American Concert 

Boston, Oct. 20.—The Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America, through 
the Alpha Chapter of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, presented 
a Founders’ Day Concert on Oct. 10 in 
Jordan Hall with an all-American pro- 
gram. Members of the school faculty, 
including Gladys Childs Miller, con- 


tralto; Margaret Mason and Howard 
Goding, pianists; Alfred Krips, violin- 
ist; Clement Lenom, English horn 


player, and the director of the school, 
Dr. Wallace Goodrich, played works by 
Arthur Foote, George W. Chadwick, F. 
Stuart Mason, Henry Hadley, Deems 
Taylor and Frederick Converse. 

G. M. S. 





As sung, with great success, by B. GIGLI 
on his recent European tour 


“SWEET AND LOW” 


(il Canto della Culla) 


Words by Tennyson—English and Italian Text—Music by L. ROCCA 
Published together with “AS ‘THRO’ THE LAND” (Reconciliazone) 


Coshehes oon vks scckeccves . $0.60 





by Leno Jener 





An indispensable book for all quartet players— 


THE TECHNIQUE OF STRING QUARTET PLAYING 
J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Mariborough Street, London, England 


Price, $3.00 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1939 


BRUNNHILDE IN A MAINE FARMHOUSE 


Lillian Nordica’s Birth- 
place Houses the Val- 
kyr’s Helmet, Cape and 
Cuirass, and Other Me- 
mentoes of Her Career 
on Operatic Stage 


MONG the rolling hills of 
central Maine a typical 
farmhouse nestles in the 

shade of a giant maple tree. It 
looks like a thousand other 
such cottages along the road, 
modest and trim, without bene- 
fit of porch or portico; a small 
foursquare building with a 
couple of rooms under its sin- 
gle gable, and an ell reaching 
out behind. 

Across the threshold the at- 
mosphere is preserved: low 
ceilings, sprigged wall-paper, 
spatter floors; but through the 
left-hand door a sudden con- 
trast meets the eye. Here, 
framed only by the frilled cur- 
tains of the windows, Brtnn- 


hilde’s helmet rears snowy feathers 
above her scarlet cape and gleaming 
cuirass. Near it glow the soft orchid 


chiffons of Kundry’s seduction and the 
mysterious insignia of Aida’s festal 
dress. Marguerite’s pale blue puffs and 
swinging chatelaine stand in a corner 
as fresh as when they first appeared in 
the Kermesse crowd. 


The Metamorphosis of Art 

Here is a vivid testimony to the meta- 
morphosis of art: the butterfly, carefully 
disposed again within the cocoon: Lil- 
lian Nordica, memorialized by careful 
hands and unerring taste in the sur- 
soundings where she was born and lived 
her first six years of life under the name 
of Lilly Norton. 

Through a tiny passage where they 
have hung the ribbons from her tri- 
umphal bouquets, with her teacher, San 
Giovanni’s soubriquet, Giglia Nordica, 
emblazoned in gilt on crimson satin, is 
reached the room where Nordica was 
born, the youngest of six little Maine 
Methodists. A wide spool bed provided 
her first hospitality. Near it a couple 
of baby chairs remind the visitor that 
primadonnas scuff little feet and try to 
teeter like any other children. 

Over the bed hangs an appropriate 
photograph of Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, inscribed “To the Queen in Life 
and in Art, to the noble good woman 
‘Lillian Nordica’, with all my love and 
grateful in remembrance of things past”. 
On the bedside table lies a cloth, em- 
broidered with a quaint facsimile of 
the Bayreuth Festival theatre. 

An Emperor's Gift 


In the next room stands an elaborate 
teakwood console, gift of the Emperor 
of China, and near it a cabinet of stage 
jewelry, glittering as if fresh from the 
property department. 

The front parlor is dedicated to more 
contrasts: a heavily carved Italian chair 
from Diamond Jim Brady, an Italian 
score of Les Huguenots, with the part 
of Valentine carefully inserted in ink, 
and on the wall a homely framed manu- 
script, a letter written from Italy in 
1879 by Amanda Norton, Nordica’s 
mother, to her uncle back in Farming- 
ton, Maine. 

“Lilly also has signed another agree- 
ment to sing the principal part in the 
opera Triviatta (sic), by Verdi in the 
city of Brescia on the Gulf of Venice, 





Lillian Nordica's First Portrait 


ECAUSE of the inter- 
B est of the subject, the 
accompanying article ts 
reprinted with permission 
from “Opera News’, a 
magazine issued weekly 
during the opera season 
and fortnightly during 
the spring and autumn by 
the Metropolitan Guild. 
The magazine is a part 
f the service to the 
Guild’s radio member- 
ship which now extends 
through forty-six states. 

Editor. 


so you see that the results of the eight 
months’ study begin to develop. It is 
an unusual thing for a girl of so short 
time in Italy to make a debut in this 
city where already so many are wait- 
ing and studying, but no one can tell 
what may be done by making an untir- 
ing effort early and late, fighting the 
battle of self denial, never allowing dis- 
couragement to get the mastery ! 

“You will never know the hours of 
almost painful practise of scales, hours 
of digging out the language until sleep 
asserts its supremacy, that an artist will 
and is obliged to subject him or herself 
in order to master the Masters”. 

A Wealth of Mementoes 

Cellar and barn teem with ten times 
as Many more mementoes of Mme. Nor 
dica as can be displayed in the cramped 
quarters of her childhood. Mrs. Mau- 
rice Wade, guardian of the homestead, 
points wistfully to a fine site on the 
hillside back of the house, and describes 
the fireproof museum which is today 
the objective of The Nordica Memorial 
Association, Inc. Several hundred dol- 
lars have already been raised toward 
a permanent building—not to replace the 
little farmhouse, but to serve as an ade 
quate subsidiary for the more perishable 
exhibits. A total of $50,000 is quoted as 
the cost of the building, with an equal 
sum for a sinking fund. 





Career Is Legendary 
The Lillian Nordica has 
gone down into legend, for few opera 
goers today can remember her Metro- 


career of 





Photographs by Luce 


The Bedroom Where Nordica Was Born 





Nordica's Last Visit to the Farm 





The Nordica Homestead at Farmington 


politan performances, which covered the 
period from 1890 to 1909, 

Born on December 12, 1857, the great- 
granddaughter of Peter Norton, an offi- 
cer in the Revolutionary War, and the 
granddaughter of Campmeeting John 
Allen, she was taken to Boston at the 
age of six by her parents, both of whom 
were excellent musicians. She 
entered the New England Conservatory 
of Music and appeared in student re- 
citals as early as 18/6, coaching her 
operatic roles with Mme. Maretzek. 

Nordica was the first singer to be 
heard at the Trocadero in Paris. After 
her debut in Brescia she was engaged 
for operatic performances at St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, and the Academy of Music 
in New York, where she sang Marguer- 
ite during the same season in which 
the Metropolitan opened. She was the 
first American woman to be invited to 
Bayreuth, sang ‘La Gioconda’ at the 
opening of the Boston Opera House, 
and included roles as contrasted as 
\ida, Leonora and the Brinnhildes. 
Critics agree that she possessed a voice 
of liquid purity, exceptional range and 
magnificent power. 

Her sudden death in 1914, after a 
shipwreck in the Gulf of Papua, cut 
short a final concert tour which showed 
no diminution of her vigorous genius. 

\nyone interested in this great figure 
of Metropolitan history will be wel 
comed at the Nordica homestead in 
Farmington, and immensely repaid for 
the effort of a visit to this unique and 
suggestive memorial 


soon 


OPERA GUILD PLANS BOOK 


The Metropolitan Opera Guide to Be 
Published by Random House 
Early next month the Metropolitan 


Opera Guild will issue a new publica- 


tion, The Metropolitan Opera Guide 
The volume, published by Random 
House as part of the Modern Library 


series, will contain over 500 pages. Au- 
thors of the book are Mary Ellis Peltz, 
the guild’s director of publications, and 
Robert Lawrence, author of the chil- 
dren’s books on opera sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. Illustrations 
are by Alexandre Serebriakoff. 

The material includes stories of fitt 
four operas, chosen by Edward Johnsot 
as the basis of the standard Metropolitai 
repertory, told in a dramatic form. Ex 
its and entrances of all leading charac- 
ters are designated in the margins, at 
timings of each act and scene in Mett 
politan productions are also listed, f 
the benefit of radio audiences. The text 
is interspersed with chapters on tl 
history of opera and lists of books a 
added as a further cor 


records are 
venience. 





Dr. Ernst Ferand to Continue Teachin 
Activities at New School 

Dr. Ernst Ferand will resume his acti 
ties at the New School for Social Resear« 
in October, giving a studio course on Cré 
tive Keyboard Harmony and Improvisati: 
Dr. Ferand will also lecture on Music a! 
the Dance 
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